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PACKED IN 1 PT. 4 OZ. JARS _ 
COMES 24 JARS TO CASE . 





WIT ALL : r EATS, 1s, 
FOWL, GAME AND Sa CHUTNEE—the condiment once reserved for the ban- 


World Renowned asacomplimentto -—S=quet tables of palaces and embassies—is now available for 


all Curry Dishes. Excellent with beste 
Suey and Chow Mein. — 


2: So different and delicious, the rich, spicy, fruit flavor 


of this new Sexton relish enhances every type of meal. 


all who serve fine food. 





Serve Sexton Chutnee with assurance of winning guest 
pleasure. Produced in Sexton’s own immaculate Sunshine 





Powder stair All ane: Seva: tet bes en A: S. ° : ; ° 
o luncheon or dinner entree, serve with. eed _ Kitchens, the goodness of luscious fruits are masterfully 


French Fries and Sliced Tomotoes, > R — —_ : . 
compounded with the juice of fresh limes, aromatic 
spices and other ingredients to give the taste sensation of 


Epicurean delight. 





SEVEN SEAS DRESSING SS 
“Try Sexton Chutnee in your French Dressing — — 
and Mayonnaise. It is easy to prepare and adds _ 
a delightful, aitorant new tang to all salads. _ 





SEVEN SEAS "APPETIZERS 
Make open-face Hors D'Oeuvre on dainty toast 
slices with sardines, cheese and hard- boiled — 
eggs. Spread each with thin layer of Chutnee. | 

Serve also with French Fried Shrimps. 
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NEW... A COMPLETE LINE OF “LONG-LIFE” ATHLETIC BALLS 


This SEAMLESS Basket Ball is one of 5 new “OFFICIAL” athletic balls. 

... With 70 years’ experience in the manufacture of technical rubber products 
—including the world-famous “KANTLEEK” Bladders—we can guarantee 

these balls for both precision and quality!.:.Thoroughly tested by coaches 

and players, after meeting the most rigid scientific standards! 

The only basket ball with all 7 SEAMLESS quality features! A\ Vy 
And it’s priced right! Order through your sporting goods dealer. — = 
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Heavy Duty Midget Chem-O-Feeder 


Play safe — order that water steriliza- 
tion equipment now. Let %Proportion- 
eers’o help you keep your camp healthy 
for the 1948season. Write for bulletins 
on chemical feeders that will sterilize 
your camp water supply safely, depend- 


ably, and inexpensively. 


7o PROPORTIONEERS, INC. 7% 


47 CODDING STREET, PROVIDENCE 1, R. 
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Sidelights 


Well, spring is here. And with 
it you and I, and all the rest of 
us, get that feeling of wanting to 
be out of the city and back at 
camp. Back to the eternal reali- 
ties of nature and to a respite, 
however brief, from the un-natu- 
ral ways of modern urban civili- 
zation. 

It’s a good feeling, this. One 
which, if carried through with 
action, will help prevent us from 
joining what Walter Lippman has 
called the Spiritual Proletariat: 
“huge masses of people... collec- 
ted in great cities ... who have 
lost their roots in the earth be- 
neath them and their knowledge 
of the fixed stars in the heavens 
above... who hear all the latest 
news and all the latest opinions 
but have no philosophy by which 
they can distinguish the true from 
the false ... the good from the 
bad.”’ 

In the spring, too, our editorial 
emphasis in Camping Magazine 
changes. In the fall we try to have 
our content reflect the early plan- 
ning stages of camp operation, 
the long-range projects which 
must be begun then if they are to 
arrive at fruition in time for the 
next camping season. 


A little later on the issues take 
on more of the flavor of the prac- 
tical pre-season planning, with 
more articles on leadership selec- 
tion, training and the like. Still 
later, comes the time when you’re 
in it up to your neck. And then 
we try to cram the magazine full 
of things-to-do-now articles. 


It’s no accident that Camping’s 
content follows the seasons, fol- 
lows your own wants and needs. 
Of course, it’s harder work to put 
out a magazine timed to your in- 
terests, rather than just to run 
what is on hand whenever it is 
on hand. It is our thought, how- 
ever, that doing the job this hard- 
er, better way is what you want 
and the manner in which we can 
best serve you. The number of 
nice compliments you’ve’ been 
sending our way indicates you like 
this editorial policy. For our 
part, we promise to continue it, 
and shall welcome articles des- 
cribing your successful techniques. 

HOWARD GALLOWAY 
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PLAY BALLS 
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"tf URING the first decade of 
+ © this century when the im- 
portance of psychology in 
almost every aspect of life in our 
civilization was becoming impres- 
sive, the as yet unconsolidated 
early results of this science were 
applied impulsively by its eager 
representatives to almost anything 
and everything that came their 
way. Little consideration, how- 
ever, Was given to the unexplored 
possibilities and specific values of 
those applications or the actual 
necds of a situation before the en- 
thusiasts went into action. 
nly recently have we begun to 
re: ize that children’s camps and 
lif in them are a separate and 
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By Dr. Ernest Harms 


Broadview Farms Camps 


The child’s maturity in camp ways is 


the basis for a new camper classification proposed by the author 


individual world and that, there- 
fore, they have their own particu- 
lar psychology, as has any social 
group or sphere of human exis- 
tence with a very specific charac- 
ter. And we are on the way to 
understanding this sphere’s own 
psychology. It will, however, 
certainly require many years of 
considerable study and effort be- 
fore a perfect and valid camp 
psychology is developed. 

There are certain aspects of 
this camp psychology which are 
more or less basic in all human 
activity and at the same time the 
best medium with which to in- 
troduce the dynamics of camp 
psychology. I have selected, 
therefore, for this short article 
one of the basic aspects which 
seems to me to be especially val- 
uable in understanding the dif- 
ference between the real camp 
psychology and the application 
of abstract general psychological 
viewpoints which have nothing to 
do with the inner and the external 
life of the camp world. 

Present-day psychology con- 
siders the developmental aspect 
one of its basic concepts. This 
concept teaches us that the human 
psyche undergoes a certain devel- 
opment which in itself causes 


changes to take place in the life 
of individuals during the various 
stages of youth and adult life. 
We know of the different specific 
behavior patterns characteristic 
of the infant in the various stages 
of its development, we speak of 
the pre-school stage, of the pre- 
adolescent stage, of adolescence 
and of post-adolescence. 


Various psychologists have con- 
tributed in their writings detailed 
descriptions of the differences be- 
tween the behavior patterns be- 
longing to these various stages of 
development which seem to cor- 
respond in certain respects to the 
various physical ages. To these 
observations educational psycho- 
logists have added their own ob- 
servations and studies in regard to 
the specific types of intellectual 
development which under normal 
conditions should be valid for cer- 
tain physical age levels. These 
studies have taught us, however, 
that there can be a great differ- 
ence between the physical age 
and what is called the mental age 
of an individual; some children 
are intellectually more advanced 
than what is considered normal 
for a certain physical age level 
and some are behind. 

Recently another classification 








in age levels has been brought 
forth. It is what we may call the 
emotional age level. This classi- 
fication concerns itself with the 
emotional development of the 
child, which again can advance 
at a different rate of speed than 
the physical or mental age. 

Our psychology of camp life, 
which we have started to develop, 
has a simlar classification in the 
age development of the child, 
which may be called the ‘‘camp 
age.’ The need for a classifica- 
tion of this kind can hardly re- 
main unobserved by anyone who 
attempts to understand the inner 
life of the group of children en- 
trusted to his care. Some who 
have had the opportunity to ob- 
serve very outstanding cases of 
the camp age problem have been 
amazed and rather puzzled by it. 

Let me illustrate the point by 
telling the case history of one 
of the children brought to us,— 
a little girl of nine, who was des- 
cribed as having an easy social 
behavior but as being a year and 
a half behind in intellectual de- 


_velopment according to her school 


level. 

During the trip to camp Betty 
sat still, reading her comics. She 
did well the first evening in un- 
packing and arranging her be- 
longings and expressed in every- 
thing an easy-going, willing and 
friendly attitude during the first 
day. She was neither socially un- 
sure, nor was she aggressive. 


Usually we fill the first one or 


two days at camp with nature 
walks to familiarize the children 
with our grounds and the envi- 
ronment of the camp and to have 
a practical opportunity to test 
their fitness for camp life and 
their general capabilities and 
needs for adjustment. We dis- 
cuss outdoor life on these walks 
and learn a few simple facts about 
the plants and animals which 
come across our path. When | 
announced the first walk and ex- 
plained its purpose, Betty showed 
the first signs of a livelier interest 
than the rest and when the group 
assembled she was anxious to be 
by my side, a position she held not 
only during this first walk but 
during all such walks and similar 
occasions. 


That little girl afforded a truly 
amazing experience. Betty, who 
supposedly was dull and a slow 
learner, not only showed the 
highest degree of curiosity about 
facts of nature I have ever ex- 
perienced from a child under 12, 
but she also retained them equally 
weil and was able to coordinate 
what she learned and to compre- 





Camp Directors may noi ail agree 
with the conclusions Dr. Harms has 
drawn. Believing that pro and 
con discussions are the best way 
to bring out the best thinking of 
camp people, ‘‘Camping Maga- 
zine’ will welcome comment and 
opinion on this article for publica- 
tion in future issues. 











hend and to reason about these 
facts to a degree I would attribute 
to enthusiastic teen-agers of 14 
and older. During the entire 
camp season Betty proved to be 
our best camper, outdoing even 
the older ones who averaged 15 
years of age. 

She was not only the best in 
understanding nature and _ the 
facts connected with camp life; 
she was also the best in perfor- 
mance. She even worked herself 
up to some kind of leadership, 
which, however, she held only 
when it came to performing prac- 
tical feats. Socially she was hard- 
ly ahead of her physical age; but 
she was, in the terminology of 
camp psychology, at least as much 
ahead of her physical age in her 
“camp age’’ as she was behind 
her physical age mentally. She 
had the camp age of, I would 
estimate, a child of 12. 

Another case which may help 
to impress the reader with the val- 
idity of a camp age classification 
is the following one. We deal 
now with a 13-year-old youngster 
coming from a very wealthy fam- 
ily in a metropolitan environment 
of a large mansion with two eleva- 
tors, his own car, riding-horse and 
personal attendant. This young- 
ster had an amazing adaptability 
to modern city and society life, 
in which going about alone in a 
big city or making an unaccom- 
panied train trip across the con- 
tinent or even a sea voyage to Eur- 


ope would have been a natural 
event. However, when he was 
sent for a summer to a simple 
summer camp, the experience 
proved to be almost a mental and 
social catastrophe. 


Although the youngster, who 
was above average intelligence, 
had, even with a certain curiosity, 
voluntarily agreed to go to a 
camp, nothing came from the 
realistic experience of camping 
but an infantile insecurity. There 
was no feeling of pride or sense 
of accomplishment in doing things 
for himself, such as making his 
bed, carrying water, sleeping on 
the ground in the open, building a 
fire, and preparing meals in the 
out-of-doors. 

This boy who, with complete 
nonchalance and perfect security, 
would walk at midnight through 
the Times Square crowd in New 
York City, was terrified by the 
idea of going in the dark from one 
camp building to another. A bee 
or a wasp coming near.would call 
for a full minute of loud scream- 
ing. All natural life was primi- 


tive; hot-house flowers were nicer 


than those in our meadows and 
farm life was dirty. 

Although there was a tendency 
which would have allowed this 
youngster to become a fairly good 
camper, it would have been a 
hopelessly slow process to find a 
real approach to camp life. He 
was almost incapable of “growing 
up” in an atmosphere of open-air 
living. He was in what may be 
considered the new-born infant 
stage where knowledge and ex- 
perience in the important question 
of the camp age are concerned. 

During recent years camp 
workers have become more and 
more conscious of the necessary 
difference in the entire camp en- 
vironment for the kindergarten- 
age child, the public school-age 
child and especially for the ado- 
lescent. Age has something very 
basic to do with camping, good 
camping and successful camping 
—successful insofar as it matures 
the experiences of a child. If we 
will continue our present serious 
attempt, we will in a few yeals 
be able to develop model camps 
and perfect camping for the va'- 
ious age levels. 


’ . . - 7 , me 
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No child, of course, will benefit 
very greatly from summer camp 
recreation if consideration is not 
given to the degree he is maturing 
in his actual camp experience. We 
will have those who are slow in 
maturing in camp experience, just 
as we have them in the regular 
schools. We will also have prodi- 
gies who are beyond their years 
either intellectually or emotion- 
ally or both. And we will have 
the incurables who will never 
grow up in their camp experience 
or profit from camp itself. We 
must, if we really wish to learn 
the most essential thing about the 
children entrusted to us, ascer- 
tain from the start of the camp 
season their status in regard to 
their camp age. 

This, of course, leads us to the 
practical question of what to do 
with the child who falls outside 
the normal camp-age group. 
There are two factors to consider 
in regard to this. One is the mat- 
ter of general adjustment for the 
child and the other is the matter 
of practical learning for the child. 

Some may think that a child 
who is ahead of the age group in 
camp maturity is an easy camper 
and will, therefore, present few 
problems and difficulties. This 
is not all true. These fast-ad- 
vancing youngsters can be almost 
as much of a problem as those 
Who advance very slowly or not 
at all. We must always bear in 
mind that most of our children are 
city dwellers and that the urban 
life j:attern is their natural social 
environment. The child who 
Strives too intensely to make out 
Well n a life pattern entirely op- 
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In organizing activities the 
camp age of campers should 
be taken into consideration. 


posite from his own—as is the 
rural life pattern of the camp 
—is usually a child who has been 
having more or less serious con- 
flicts to face in his city world, 
which he is not asked to face in 
the camp. There are few chil- 
dren who are really able to live 
in both worlds at the same high 
rate of advancement. 

Whether it is a matter of a per- 
sonal inner disbalance or a prob- 
lem of inner conflict with society 
in the city world, almost all these 
children with a_ tendency to 
speedy advancement in their 
camp age have an inner psycho- 
logical problem of one kind or 
another. There was, for instance, 
a definite conflict of this kind in 
our little Betty. She was not able 
intellectually to live up to the en- 
vironment in city and school. This 
made her strive to excel in the 
more simple existence required of 
her in camp and enabled her to 
enjoy to the fullest all that camp 
life had to offer. We must be 
careful to watch out for this if 
we wish to give the child not 
only real and lasting benefit from 
the camp, but also a sound basis 
for advancement in a general ad- 
justment to the life he will have 
to return to at the end of the 
summer season. 

Those whose camp age progres- 
ses very slowly have, of course, an 
outer conflict with this kind of ex- 
perience which they are unable 
completely to overcome. Our 
wealthy society youngster was so 
strongly imbedded in the city-life 





pattern that there was little hope 
he would ever get any enjoyment 
or any real personal advantage 
from the weeks spent in a camp 
community. 

With the slow adjusting child 
it is important to find out whether 
the conflict is a general one con- 
cerning the whole pattern of camp 
life or a more specific one concer- 
ning the social environment of the 
particular camp group. Frequent- 
ly friction between personalities 
can block a child’s progress in 
camp. The famous “I want to go 
home’”’ or the “I don’t like this 
camp” can be caused by nothing 
more serious than a mere temper- 
amental clash between two camp- 
ers or between a camper and a 
counselor. 

Unfortunately, under the _ in- 
fluence of our psychologists, we 
have over-estimated beyond justi- 
fication the personal problems of 
this nature arising in camp and we 
have underestimated the great im- 
portance of the difference in the 
general social and life pattern be- 
tween the camp and the urban 
community. The simple fact that 
our city children have no real re- 
lationship with nature is one we 
must not fail to keep in mind. 

There are many factors con- 
cerning this growing age which 
one should discuss in great detail, 
but which in any case could not 
even be mentioned in such a brief 
article as this. However, I do 
hope that our more serious camp 
workers will find in this presenta- 
tion helpful suggestions which 
they can apply to their own 
thoughts and ideas on the various 
problems pertaining to children’s 
camps today. 
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By Pierson Curtis 
Camp Wabunaki 
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N A TRIP in the woods, most 

counselors depend largely 

on the frying pan as the 
companion of the cooking pot. 
The result is likely to be monot- 
ony, expensive diet and too much 
grease. 

A little ingenuity, some home- 
made equipment, and a bit of pri- 
vate practice at reflector baking 
will add the possibility of baking 
perfectly anything that can be 
baked or roasted in a kitchen. The 
total equipment can cost less than 
a dollar and weigh less than a 
pound. You can show your camp- 
ers how to make their own equip- 
ment, then train them in its use 
in your own campcraft center. 

A reflector baker is, fundamen- 
tally, nothing but a baking pan 
with two or more shiny reflecting 
surfaces, placed to throw heat 
evenly on the pan from all sides. 
The simplest type consists of two 
flat reflectors joined at a right 
angle and stood up in front of a 
high, hot fire, with a pan sus- 
pended between. 

The pan may be suspended in 
two ways: by a piece of bent fence 
wire heavy enough not to sag too 
much; (as shown in sketch No. 2) 
or by a tight hammock made of 
very light wire stretched between 
two short pieces of light steel tub- 
ing (such as sections cut from a 
cheap steel fishing rod, ski pole or 
golf club shaft). This is strung 
over four green sapling stakes set 
well out to the sides of the fire. 

The hammock is lighter; and 
when strung up, the far ends are 
very handy to keep food warm 
and to dry pans and dishes (or 
socks) after the meal. It should 


be leveled by sliding it up or 


down the smooth stakes, using a 
pan half-full of water as a guide. 
The fence-wire frame should be 
bent carefully to measure, with 
clean, right-angle turns. Use 
heavy pliers, or a vise and ham- 
mer. To be carried flat in a pack 
the legs can be twisted up by 
hand, and then untwisted to use. 

The baker itself can be made of 
tinned sheet-steel (not zinc, which 
softens), of flat aluminum sheet- 
ing or of two cookie sheets. 

For an adequate, take-down 
baker, cut two pieces, 12” x 18”, 
with metal shears. Then turn up 
two inches, the long way, at an 
angle of 45 degrees. Drill a coup- 


le of holes through the turned-u; 
edges. With two one-inch sto, 
bolts, two wing nuts and a coup 
of foot-long pieces of lath drille. 


744” from one end, set up your 


baker. 

A very satisfactory folding baik:- 
er can be made of shiny aluminum 
or tinned-steel baking pans of fair 
size, hinged together like a clam- 
shell with wire loops. Wooden 
supports to hold these open at 
90 degrees can be shaped with 
knife or jig-saw, and attached 
with stove bolts and thumb 
screws. (See sketch No. 3) 

A wire grid made of coat-hang- 
er wire or something similar can 
be hooked into the wire-loop hin- 
ges inside and supported in front 
by a wire U resting inside the low- 
er pan. (See sketch No. 4) 

Two pans, a little smaller, can 
be nested into the closed baker to- 
gether with the grid and the 
wooden support. Any _ greasy 
food such as bacon or meat can be 
packed into the pans. 

But the last word in lightness 
and cheapness is a wire-frame 
baker covered with aluminum foil 
or aluminum-coated insulating 
paper. Materials needed are a 
few feet of galvanized wire about 
the stiffness of coat-hanger wire, 
a thin slat of wood, 14” x 2” x 18”, 
and two sheets of aluminum foil, 
20” x 12” (sold by the 30 to 40 
foot roll for 50 or 60 cents by your 
local hardware store, or builders 
can supply excellent and durable 
aluminum-coated insulating pa- 
per.) You need also a few small 
screws or some casein glue and a 
couple of small hardwood blocks, 
V,”x1"x2”. (See sketches 5 and 7) 

Take the 18” slat of pine or any 
well-seasoned wood. Glue or 
screw the two blocks to the ends. 
Drill some _ holes, as_ shown, 
through the blocks, the same 
gauge as your wire. Then take 
three lengths of wire, 42”, and 
38”, and bend them sharply as in 
Sketch 6. 

Insert the wires as shown and 
stretch two aluminum foil or 
paper sheets, 20” x 12”, over the 
upper and lower frames. (Paste 
or crimp foil over the wooden 
frame to protect it.) The foil 
sheets can be crimped into place 
over the wire frame and alumin- 
um paper can be held with ordin- 
ary paper clips or pins. As al 
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Sketch 7 


uminum foil reflects over 85% of 
the heat, it will not burn at baking 
distance. 

This, with the fence-wire sup- 
port or the hammock described 
earlier, and two pans, is ideal for 
light-weight mountain trips. The 
whole thing weighs scarcely more 
than the frying-pan you can leave 
behind, and you will find that 
almost anything will fry faster in 
the baker. 

And now, the baking fire. This 
is where indoor cooks, used to gas 
or electricity, will have trouble. 
You need a hot, steady, high fire 
that at baking distance, usually 
15 to 24 inches, will make the 
back of your hand uncomfortable 
in three or four seconds. An or- 
dinary cooking fire is usually too 
low, too likely to roll out embers 
under the baker, and too unsteady 
in throwing heat sidewise into the 
baker, especially when new wood 
is added. 

If three or four 18” high fence- 
wire hair-pins, or croquet wickets, 
or 24” lengths of small gas-pipe 
are carried, your high-fire prob- 
lem is half solved. Drive in a 
row of three or four, not more 
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Sketch 6 
than a foot in front of the back pan. Tilting it forward brings 


log or back wall of your fireplace. 
Build a high narrow fire of long, 
wrist-thick pieces of firewood be- 
hind this fence, and keep adding 
wood only at the top or back. You 
will soon have embers at the bot- 
tom, glowing wood in the middle 
and flames at the top, all pouring 
heat steadily into your baker. 

On a beach, or wherever you 
do not wish to build a fireplace, 
drive in two parallel rows of pipes 
8” to 10” apart, and set one or 
more bakers on each side. The 
bakers will reflect heat back and 
forth across the fire and speed up 
your cooking. An empty reflector 
makes an excellent backing for 
any baking fire. 

Finally, see to it that your 
blackened baking pan—which 
must not be shiny on the outside— 
is set far enough back from the 
fire, so that the front edges of 
your cake or bread-stuff do not 
burn. This distance will vary 
with the heat of the fire (use 
hardwood when you can and 
never pine) ; with the recipe; and 
with the distance. 18”, or a little 
less, from a good fire to the front 
of your pan is usually right. Test 
the heat with the back of your 


hand. Count five, and if your hand. 


can stand it, build up the fire or 
move closer. 

Remember that the reflecting 
surfaces are like mirrors. The 
angle is important, especially of 
the upper surface. Tilting this 
back away from the fire reflects 
the heat toward the front of the 
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entire meal. 


heat to the back of the pan. Leave 
some space between the pan and 
the back of your reflector so that 
the reflected heat can bounce onto 
the back edge of your pan. 


As to what you can cook, the 
answer is anything from toast to 
a turkey, if the reflector and the 
fire are big enough. Last sum- 
mer, we did a 12-Ib. leg of lamb 
to a turn in two hours—actually 
better than in most ovens—in an 
aluminum-foil baker. 


A complete dinner at one fire is 
made easy by hanging pots well 
above on a lug-pole and using two 
bakers. 


A de luxe model aluminum 
baker for use at the home camp- 
craft center or in front of the 
lodge: fireplace is illustrated in 
Sketches 8 and 9. A 30” x 96” 
sheet of heavy flat aluminum costs 
about four dollars and will make 
two magnificent 36” bakers. 


Anyone who is interested in se- 
curing one of the aluminum-foil 
mountain bakers, ready for use or 
as a model, complete with pan, 
support, a refill of foil, and re- 
clipes, can order one from W. B. 
Stebbins, 5A College Road, Dur- 
ham, N. H., at $1.50 prepaid. 

Camp directors who wish to 
have counselors able to teach 
campcraft and woods cooking, 
would be wise to send a counselor 
to be trained at the annual Maine 
Campcraft Conference, near the 
end of June. Address Camp Blaz- 
ing Trail, Denmark, Maine. 














How GOOD 
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CAMP’S enrollments and 
A prestige are greatly increas- 
ed by a good riding pro- 
gram. Riding is popular with near- 
ly everyone and when properly 
taught, benefits children who do 
not take part in other camp ac- 
tivities because of physical handi- 
caps, extreme youth, or lack of 
interest. It is particularly valua- 
ble for girls because it requires 
suppleness and flexibility rather 
than physical strength. Moreover, 
it has the appeal of being a social- 
ly valuable skill for adult life. 
The riding program, however, 
must be a good one. The equita- 
tion at children’s camps is usually 
either excellent or actually unde- 
sirable; there seems to be no mid- 
dle ground. A poor riding pro- 
gram is worse than none. Correct 
riding instruction builds up confi- 
dence and poise; but improper 
teaching may induce _ physical 
strain or create either recklessness 
or undue timidity in your riders. 


What determines whether this 
activity will be a cause of pride 
and gratification, or a source of 
danger and disappointment? The 
main factors are: the riding mas- 
ter, the horses, the physical equip- 
ment, and the attitude of the 
camp directors. Wise directors 
save themselves time and worry 
by first choosing a competent and 
reliable man or woman as riding 
master and leaving to him or her 
the selection of proper horses and 
equipment. 

In any event, the success or fail- 
ure of the entire program hinges 
upon the riding master. Hold 
him responsible for producing 
good results and give him the 
freedom to use whatever methods 
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is Your Riding Program? 


Have a GOOD riding program in your camp or none 


at all declares this expert in camp horsemanshi) 


By Albert I. Drachman 


Riding Master, Fenimore School of Horsemanship 


his experience has shown will pro- 
duce those results. Too close 
supervision of the technical de- 
tails will defeat its own purpose. 
Only the person who works with 
the horses, riders, and equipment 
day in and day out can tell which 
children require private or semi- 
private lessons. Only the riding 
master knows which horses may 
be temporarily unsafe to use, how 
each one should be handled, and 
what supplies, repairs, and addi- 
tional equipment are needed. 


For safety, for satisfactory pro- 
gress, and for your own greatest 
benefit, the riding master should 
have this authority. This includes 
the right to forbid a reckless rider 
to ride at all. The man or woman 
who has this responsibility has a 
serious, demanding full-time job, 
and should not be expected to un- 
dertake any other duties, includ- 
ing that of grooming the horses. 


What constitutes a good riding 
master? Many applicants for the 
position may understand horses, 
but not know what constitutes 
good riding. This group may in- 
clude farmers, livery stable men, 
and grooms. Another sroup, even 
more commonly found at camps, 
consists of those skillful riders 
who may not necessarily be good 
teachers; this includes many cow- 
boys, college boys, and beginning 
instructors. A satisfactory riding 
master for your camp should have 
several years’ experience as an in- 
structor and a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility for the children’s 
safety and progress. He must 
have a good knowledge of horses 
and their care, enough to direct 
the groom and to know when to 


eall in a saddler, blacksmith, or 


veterinarian. His riding need not 
be showy, but he must ride with 
ease, lightness, and relaxation. He 
must be a born teacher, knowing 
instinctively how to suit his meth- 
ods and explanations to each pu- 
pil. 

Few of these qualities are likely 
to be found in a concessionaire— 
a local farmer, stable, or dude 
ranch man. Onthecontrary! The 
concession system, practiced by 
some camps, is almost certain to 
result in hurried, inadequate in- 
struction, with little attention paid 
to the needs of the children, or 
perhaps even to their safety. It 
would be satisfactory to contract 
with a good riding school, but 
there is seldom one near a camp. 
This article will presume, there- 
fore, that your camp engages its 
own riding master. 


Now, what should you expect 
from him? I mentioned above 
that you cannot expect to judge 
too closely the details of his work ; 
but you can judge its over-all 
quality. Here are some qualities 
to look for. 

Does he try to advance his 
pupils too fast? For proper in- 
struction very little ground should 
be covered at each lesson, but 
what is taught should be given 
safely, thoroughly, and interest- 
ingly. Furthermore, he should be 
teaching on every ride, even cross- 
country outings and pack trips. No 
rider is ever too advanced to learn 
more about horsemanship. 

The instructor should never 
take more than two beginners at 
a time unless he has an assistant, 
in which case the two may togeth- 
er take as many as four novices. 
No one, however skilled, can 
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really insure the safety of more 
than two beginning riders at a 
time; if one of the children in a 
large group should be injured, 
vou would have no valid excuse. 
rom the point of view of educa- 
tion, too, the riding pupil should 
be corrected as soon as he per- 
forms any operation improperly ; 
otherwise it soon becomes hab- 
itual. 


For at least one lesson, and for 
as Many more as may be neces- 
sary, the novice’s horse must be 
kept down to a walk. At this 
slow gait, even the complete be- 
ginner can practice many interest- 
ing mounted exercises, which 
make the lesson enjoyable and 
develop balance, relaxation, and 
confidence. The instructor’s 
greatest skill will be called for 
in retraining those pupils who 
already have developed bad hab- 
its from previous poor instruction 
elsewhere. 


The good riding master will see 
that everything in his department 
is in safe and efficient condition. 
He should have the authority to 
order feed, repairs, or services 
when they are needed, or to requi- 
sition them from you with the as- 
surance that they will be forth- 
coming. He needs this assurance 
in order to safeguard the lives of 
your campers and upwards of a 
thousand dollars’ worth of horses 
and equipment, all of which have 
been confided to his care. 


The riding master should be 
accommodating. He should will- 
ingly adjust his activity to the 
general camp program and gladly 
cooperate in camp circuses and 
other events. In emergencies— 
and only in emergencies—he 
should pitch in and do the work 
of the groom, or stay up at night 
with a sick horse. 


The Horses 


Some of the best camps own 
their own horses. Theoretically 
this is the ideal situation, but 
practical difficulties make this sys- 
tem completely unavailable to 
most camps. The horses must be 
provided for over the winter. If 
allowed to stand idle too long, 
they revert to a partially wild 
condition. Your instructor will 
than have to report two or three 
wceks before the camp season to 


(Continued on page 31) 
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POSTING—Seven-year-old camper after only three hours of 
riding. Notice erectness, low heels, relaxed elbows and wrists 


BACK BEND—No interference with horse’s mouth; no tendency 
for arms or legs to fly up. Observe her balance and relaxation 


TOE TOUCHING—Exercise for balance, suppleness and confi- 


dence. 


These are school horses, well trained for children’s use 
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NE OF the most rewarding 

parts of a camp director’s 

diversified activity is work- 
ing with parents in guiding young- 
sters. A close home-camp rela- 
tionship cannot fail to benefit the 
child, and both the parents and 
the director are better pleased 
with the results of the camping 
experience. 

Two years ago, in order to get 
parents to pool information on 
child guidance and to gather ideas 
on camping, we sent a question- 
naire to nearly 200 campwise 
families. After tabulating the re- 
turns, the results were mailed 
back to all participating families. 

So many parents found help in 
the specific information in the 
survey that I am glad to share it 
with the readers of “Camping 
Magazine.’ If you conduct a 
similar investigation among the 
parents of your campers, the re- 
sults will prove not only interest- 
ing but helpful as well, and the 
parents will be grateful to be able 
to compare their solution of guid- 
ance problems with those of other 
parents who have boys of the 
same age. 

The question we are most con- 
cerned with at this time is the 
question “‘what can camp do to 
help you most to bring your boy 
to useful manhood.” The ans- 
wers, tabulated according to age 
groups, are listed in the order of 
the frequency of their occurrence: 
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What Parents kxpect 


Krom Camp 


A survey of 200 campwise families 


shows us what parents would like camp to do for their boys 


8— 9: Provide masculine com- 
panionship and guidance of 
trained men, give character 
training in straightforwardness 
and consideration of others, 
teach good sportsmanship, in- 
spire boys to admit spiritual 
feelings. 

9 — 10: Teach good sportsman- 
ship, develop self-confidence, 
develop initiative and creative 
resources, teach discipline and 
orderly way of life, teach con- 
sideration of others, teach con- 
centration, encourage in sports, 
teach to work with hands, de- 
velop a hobby. 

10 — 11: Teach to live in a man’s 
world, teach to win modestly 
and lose gracefully, develop a 
love of nature, develop skill in 
sports, develop recognition of 
lawful authority, accept re- 
sponsibility, perform duties 
cheerfully, encourage neatness 
and cleanliness, teach concen- 
tration, develop intellectual 
pursuits, overcome shyness. 

11—12: Teach to mix with 
other boys and men, develop 
good sportsmanship, develop 
cooperation, develop indepen- 
dence, instruct in sports, devel- 
op abilities, teach honor and 
loyalty, teach to use time well, 


By Bradford M. Bentley 


Director, Camp Wyanoke 
Vice-President, New England Section ACA 


encourage Self-expression, 
teach consideration of others, 
encourage competitive — spirit, 
build healthy, strong body, in- 
still love of nature, develop 
sense of responsibility. 

12— 13: Teach concentration, 
develop cooperation, instill high 
ideals of good citizenship, teach 
to mix, develop sense of respon- 
sibility, develop self-confidence, 
encourage to win and _ lose 
gracefully, teach tidiness, self- 
respect, self-confidence, and 
self-reliance. 

13 — 14: Develop self-reliance, 
develop interest in varied activ- 
ities, teach clean living, mix 
with others, instruct in sports, 
teach responsibility, neatness, 
cleanliness, foster competitive 
spirit, and build strong body, 
develop physical courage. 

14 — 15: Develop clean life mor- 
ally and physically, develop 
strong body, teach sports, dev- 
elop friendships, respect for 
others, independence, sense of 
responsibility, se1 f-reliance, 
ideals of manliness, good 
sportsmanship, honesty, honor 
and patriotism, discipline and 
allow no laxness. 

15—16: Develop sense of re- 
sponsibility, instruct in fair 
play, teach to mix with others, 
develop self-confidence, teach 
consideration of others, discip- 
line, cooperation, good habits, 
and to win and lose graciously. 
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Publishing a 


VERYONE at camp is inter- 
ested in what is going on, 
what the other fellow is do- 
ing, and a camp newspaper is the 
best possible medium for satisfy- 
ing this need. The paper also 
takes the place alongside clay 
modeling, basket making, dramat- 
ics, etc., aS a “camptivity”’ of in- 
terest to certain campers. Those 
with journalistic leanings’ will 
want a paper, just as those with 
acting ability will want a theatri- 
cal group. Moreover, the objec- 





tive of the paper will be to foster 


not only news reporting, but, per- 
haps more important, creative 
writing and other phases of self- 
expression. This should not be 
confined to staff members. Every- 
one in camp should be encouraged 
to write and contribute. 


Preliminary stages 


Prior to the arrival of the cam- 
pers, an advisor for the paper 
should be selected. One of the 
counselors, he should have ex- 
perience on either commercial 
newspapers or else on those pub- 
lished by school and church 
groups. Soon after the campers’ 
arrival an organizational meeting 
Should be held, with a delegate 
from each cabin, to consider the 
election of editors. The boys and 
girls themselves should decide on 
the number of editors needed, but 
a skeleton staff should have at 
least an editor-in-chief, news, 
sports and feature editors. 

A workable definition of editor- 
ial duties can be formulated some- 
What along these lines: 

Editor-in-chief : To oversee 
and coordinate work of staff edi- 
tors; to judge story significance 
and allocate leading space accor- 
dingly; to aid and advise in page 
makeup; to arbitrate in cases in- 
volving classification or treatment 
of stories; to keep the advisor ad- 
vised of his plans, progress and 
heeds; to write editorials. 

Associate editor: To integrate 


_ Work of news, sports, feature and 
| Copy editors; to bring important 
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stories to the attention of the ed- 
itors; to write heads and help in 
makeup. 


News editor: To assign beats 
and other specific assignments to 
news reporters; to check all news 
copy, including items by cabin re- 
porters; to inform feature and 
sports editors of any news stories 
which may also have feature or 
sports value. 

Sports editor: To assign beats 
and other specific assignments to 
sports reporters and to check all 
sports copy; to make up sports 
page. 

Feature editor: To assign fea- 
ture stories to writers and to 
check all feature copy, including 
editorials, jokes, poems, fiction, 
inquiring-reporter polls, etc.; to 
make up feature page. 

Copy editor: To check all copy 
for accuracy of punctuation, spell- 
ing and grammar; to write heads 
and assist in page make-up. 

Art editor: To draw pictures, 
cartoons and sketches, design dis- 
tinctive column headings and to 
print headlines. If more than one 
artist is available, this work can 
be split up. For example, a com- 
mercial art student could special- 
ize in printing heads. 

Make-up editor: If the staff 
has such a person, he should work 
right with the editor-in-chief and 
associate editor in handling make- 
up of the various pages, relieving 
the sports and feature editors of 
this task. 

Circulation Manager: To dis- 
tribute papers to proper groups 








ped 
By David L. R. Jeffreys 


and individuals; to form a mailing 
list of interested organizations 
and newspapers and to send them 
copies of the camp paper. 


The following list of persons 
and organizations should be able 
to provide story material in most 
camps: 

News: director‘s office, dieti- 
clan, dispensary, program direc- 
tor, craft shop, glee club, drama- 
tic society, camp council, business 
manager, counselor organization, 
visitors from sponsoring agency, 
post office, store, bank, alumni as- 
sociation, all cabin groups. Many 
camps, of course, may have activ- 
ities or groups that are exclusive 
with their camp, hence they will 
have additional regular sources 
for stories. 

Sports: Recreation director, 
various teams and leagues, results 
of meets, field days, etc. 


Equipment 

Most camps will find it too ex- 
pensive to have their paper prin- 
ted, hence they will resort to mim- 
eographing, which is quite ade- 
quate. We will assume that a 
typewriter and mimeograph 
machine are available in the off- 
ice. 

The following approximate es- 
timate of supplies is for a four- 
page paper (with allowance for 
one or two special six-page is- 
sues), printing 200 copies a week 
and running for the entire eight- 
week camp season: 16 reams 
mimeo bond paper 84x11; 3 
reams copy paper 84x11; 40 





stencils; 1 bottle correction fluid; 
2 pounds mimeograph ink; 1 
stapler; staples; 5 styli (various 
sizes); 1 lettering guide; slip 
sheets; 50 drum protection cov- 
ers; postage stamps. The total 
cost for this equipment should not 
cost much more than $65.00. 


Source materia! 


Books related to journalism 
would also prove valuable in the 
office. There do not seem to be 
any dealing specifically with 
camp newspapers, but the follow- 
ing pertain to school papers and 
contain valuable information: 

Junior English in Action, J. C. 
Tressler and Marguerite B. Shel- 
madine; New York, D. C. Heath 
and Co. 

A Student’s Journalism Labora- 
tory, Lambert Greenawalt; New 
York, Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

The Boy’s Book of Journalism, 
G. L. Knapp; New York, Dodd, 
Mead and Co. 

Journalism for High School, C. 
Dillon; New York, Barnes and 
Noble. 

Newspaper Editing, Grant M. 
Hyde; New York, D. Appleton 
and Co. 

If at all possible, measures 
should be taken to insure a steady 
flow of news into the office, rather 
than have an avalanche of stories 
the day before publication. The 
feature page material is not gen- 
erally last minute, hence all stor- 
ies, poems, quizzes, etc., can be 
obtained and typed up early in the 
week assuming the newspaperx 1s 
to come out on Saturday. A later 
deadline can apply to the editor- 
ials, since they may pertain to 
more topical or spontaneous is- 
sues. Most of the news from cab- 
in reporters can usually be turned 
in near the beginning of the week, 
as is the case with historical or 
statistical news and sports pieces. 
This will leave the last part of 
the week for vital or late stories. 

At least two or three days be- 
fore publication, the various ed- 
itors should consult with the 
makeup editor regarding page 
layouts, or with the associate ed- 
itor if there is no special makeup 
man. They should give him 
some idea of the main stories they 
expect to get, so that he can pro- 
ceed with his important duties. In 
a four-page weekly, generally the 
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front page will carry news and 
major sports stories, features will 
occupy the second, features and 
sports the third, with cabin news, 
general news and continued stor- 
ies on the fourth. This, of course, 
is no hard and fast layout. Again 
speaking generally, the most typo- 
graphically presentable layout for 
papers using 814x11 paper is to 
have three columns on pages one, 
three and four, two columns on 
page two. One of the advantages 
of mimeographing is that pages 
can be varied a great deal. For 
example, the front page could 
have three columns but an im- 
portant story could be highlighted 
by giving it a double or triple 
column spread across the bottom 
of the page. 

Once makeup has been decided 
for the issue, typists can start 
work. First it is advisable to type 
the stories in finished form on 
paper ruled according to column 
size, so that an exact estimate 
can be obtained regarding the 
space each article will occupy. 
One means by which this step 
can be bypassed is to count the 
number of words in the average 
column inch and then apply this 
scale to stories which are ready 
for stenciling. 

Running stencils 

As soon as the stencil for any 
page is complete it should be run 
off, thus avoiding a last-minute 
rush on the mimeograph machine. 
The feature page, for instance, 
might be finished and run off by 
Wednesday or Thursday. 

If the paper is to appear on Sat- 
urday, there should be very little 
space left open on the stencils by 
Friday morning. A _ supply of 
poems, brief stories, jokes and 
other filler items should be built 
up as soon as possible, for use in 
emergency situations where ex- 
pected stories fail to materialize. 
These fillers should not be selec- 
ted haphazardly, but should be 
meaningful and fit in with the 
regular content of the paper or at 
least with the - camp environment. 

Final stenciling, mimeograph- 
ing, stapling, etc., should be ac- 
complished during the afternoon 
or the evening preceding publica- 
tion day, depending on when the 
last piece of copy is completed. 
Distribution can be made that 
night to camp personnel and to 


cabin counselors for distributioy 
the following morning. to th 
campers. Another method woulc 
be for the papers to be given ou’ 
the next morning as the campers 
leave the dining hall followin» 


breakfast. Placing papers on the 


tables may exert a distracting ani ° 


detrimental effect on the morniny 
meal. 


Post assignments 


If the paper comes out on Sat- 
urday morning, a list of next 
week’s assignments could be post- 
ed on the office bulletin board 
that afternoon, and all staff mem- 
bers should be cautioned to watch 
for story possibilities over the 
weekend. Any additional assign- 
ments can be made at a Monday 
or Tuesday staff meeting. 


Shortly after publication of 
each issue, it will generally be 
wise to conduct a staff autopsy of 
the finished product, not in the 
sense of wishing for what might 
have been, but in giving construc- 
tive criticism and praise where 
necessary. All editors and report- 
ers should be encouraged to parti- 
cipate in the discussion. 

One of the most important tasks 
of the paper, in keeping with gen- 
eral camp objectives, is to pro- 
mote creativity and self-expres- 
sion. The chief means of doing 
this is to allot ample space to work 
contributed by the campers, tak- 
ing care to check such feature 
material from completely domin- 
ating the scene and thus destroy- 
ing the “news” function of the 
newspaper. Beginning with the 
first or second issue, readers 
should be encouraged to write and 
submit poems, essays, short stor- 
ies, etc., with emphasis on those 
dealing with or influenced by the 
camp setting and spirit. 

When the entire session is ove, 
it is the advisor’s task to see that 
files and back copies are in order 
so that next year’s staff may have 
some idea of what was done by 
their predecessors. 

It is nice to have a paper each 
season, but establishment of a 
traditional newspaper, with the 
same makeup, style, news treat- 
ment, etc., year after year, should 
be avoided, since this may ultim- 
ately lead to stereotyping and 
hence suppression of independent 
expression. 


‘ . rs . ' 0 
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Netting 


The Camperalt Stage 


by Catherine 7. Hammett 


Chairman, Program Committee, ACA 


LD DAME Nature gives us 

many things for campcraft- 

ing—rocks and logs for fire- 
places, clouds, books and turtles 
for enjoyment, hills for hiking, 
willow for whistles or green 
sticks, clay and gourds for uten- 
sils. The whole world is a trea- 
sure chest but campers need help 
in using the treasure Mother Na- 
ture has placed on the campsite. 
Directors who hope that good out- 
door activities will be the basis of 
camp program (and what else 
would they hope?) must plan a 
few supplements to Nature and 
aids to the Counselor who is trying 
to make good campers out of the 
youngsters in his care. 

Before camp opens, 
have: 

Counselors who like doing out- 
door things, and know how or are 
interested in learning. 

Tools and equipment for the 
campers to use, kept in a readily 
accessible place. 

Books that help staff and in- 
terest and help campers. 

Plans that make it simple to 
secure food for cookouts, ponchos 
for overnights; etc.—plans that 
stimulate interest in campcratft. 

Let’s look at each of these 
areas, and see what can be done 
In the living units of tents, cabins 
or small camps, to stimulate and 
aid the promotion of good camp- 
crafting. 

Staff 

Be sure each counselor knows 
from the very first that those who 
can “live in camp and like it” are 
Preferred. Teach them funda- 
meiital skills that help them to 


plan to 
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be comfortable in camp, skills 
that they can pass on to the camp- 
ers. Encourage staff to attend 
outdoor activity courses in town 
this spring. Once in a while dur- 
ing the camp season have some 
good outdoor occasions just for 
staff, such as a cookout without 
campers. 

A special campcraft counselor 
is the first step but all counselors 
should gradually gain in skiil. 


Tools and equipment 


Every unit or small living group 
should have a campcerafting place, 
such as an outdoor or trail kitch- 
en, and a tool box with the follow- 
ing basic tools: six jackknives; 
six knife sharpeners; small can 
machine oil; two or more small 
axes; one or more hammers; box 
of assorted nails; one buck saw; 





The Program Committee 
of the ACA is consider- 
ing evolving a series of » 
progressive tests in 
campcraft, which would 
be available to any 
camp wanting to use or 
adapt them. If you 
have such tests in your 
camp, please send a 
copy to the program 
chairman; if you have 
not, but would be inter- 
ested, please indicate 
your interest on a post- 
card to Miss Catherine 
T. Hammett, Girl Scouts, 
155 East 44th Street, 
New York City 17. 















one saw buck; one ball binder’s 
twine; two files, coarse and fine; 
two balls small cord; one pair 
pliers; one or more pair good tin 
snips; package assorted sandpap- 
er; one small trench shovel; one’ 
chopping block; one large axe. 

In addition, the following might 
also be available in one place in 
camp, to be borrowed as needed: 
additional tin snips, bigger shov- 
els, axes, ponchos, or shelter tents, 
reflector ovens, dutch ovens. 

For frequent cooking out, a 
very simple trail kitchen is the 
best stimulator to good program. 
Equipment for it might include: 

Cooking fireplace or rocks, logs, 
bricks to make it. Box to make 
a cupboard with counter space or 
boards for table. Large can for 
heating water (50Ib. shortening 
can is fine.) Market basket, pack 
basket or knapsack for provisions. 
Containers for sugar, salt, flour 
and so on. 

Cup, plate, spoon for each per- 
son. List as requisites in camp 
folder, if necessary. Add fork, 
knife, bowl, if wished. 

One large frying pan. One 
large kettle or nest of kettles. One 
large spoon. Six small frying 
pans (can be made from tin cans.) 


Books 


Have a “‘library”’ in each group 
to stimulate activity or as a readv 
reference. The Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls have 
a number of inexpensive pamph- 
lets on campcraft, outdoor activi- 
ties and so forth. The ACA An- 
notated Bibliography lists several 

(Continued on page 29) 








UITE recently, in discussing with a friend a 
a” new tent which I had developed and named 

the “Tab Tent,’”’ he suggested that I make 
the knowledge available to other camping people 
throughout the country. 

Very briefly, the tab tent is a rectangular piece 
of cloth about ten feet in depth, from front to 
back, and varying in width with the width of the 
four strips of cloth which are used in its construc- 
tion. Let’s call its overall width about 11% feet 
as an average. Around the edges and at certain 
points on the surface of the tent are sewed 37 tabs 
which, located as they are, make it possible to 
pitch the tab tent in over 20 different ways. 

The more simple styles such as the common 
““A,”’ the Overhead Fly, or the Lean-To, would be 
ideal for day camping and for in-camp activities 
of the regular camp. It would certainly prove 
useful as a prop for skits and plays, for much 
needed shelter from those sudden rainstorms which 
so often threaten our plans, and, best of all, it 
should provide many imaginative hours of fun and 
constructive play when turned over to a group 
with a few poles and some pieces of cord. 

On overnight trips it can be made into many 
other styles which will appeal to the more ex- 
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Two of the twenty ways in which this tent can be pitched. 


Above is shown the Open Baker type. Below the Explorer. 


By William H. Wadswortt, 


Onondaga Council, Boy Scouts 


perienced camper. There is the Explorer with 
its short ridge and walls, or the Baker if a little 
canvas is needed to shelter as many of the group 
as possible. On the trail we would select the Trail 
Fly which is erected quickly with the aid of some 
seine twine and a couple of trees along our route. 
On a canoe trip, the Canoe Shelter would give 
maximum protection with a few minutes of work. 


The tab tent is easy to make. Your only prob- 
lem may be in securing material at this time. Dur- 
ing and since the war, light weight material of all 
kinds has been at a premium. Do not get a cheap 
muslin, as it will not stand up long enough to be 
worth the trouble of making. Use the diagram for 
reference. 


You will need 40 feet or 1344 yards of 32 to 40 
inch unbleached muslin, airplane cloth, balloon 
silk or light weight canvas sheeting. The tighter 
the weave (number of threads per square inch) 
the longer your tent will last, the easier it can be 
waterproofed and the better it will be in general. 


For the 37 tabs 81 feet of 3, to one inch awning 
binding, twill tape, rug binding or even canvas and 
rope substitutes, if nothing else is available, is 
needed. 3, inch material is best. We recommend 
the use of full length strips of reinforcing tape, 
which we find keeps the tab tent in shape and does 
an excellent job of reinforcing the tie tabs. If you 
use this method, you will need about 44 feet more 
of reinforcing tape, depending on the width of 
material you use. If you find this is difficult to se- 
cure or hard to sew in place, you may use the 
square cloth reinforcements which are patterned 
after those used on other trail and tarp tents. 
(See Diagrams A, B, and C). If you use the cloth 
reinforcements, you will need an extra foot of the 
material from which you are making your tab tent. 

Cut four pieces of material 10 feet long. Sew 
them together lengthwise using double stitching 
and making one inch seams. Hem both ends by 
folding one-half inch of material over twice. If 
reinforcing tape is used, sew in place and in lengths 
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indicated in the diagram. Cut tab binding into 
26-inch lengths and fold double to form each set 
of tabs. There are 37 tabs needed. If reinforcing 
tape is not used, fold in outside edges to form hem 
on sides as well as ends. Cloth patches will be 
used for reinforcing material where the tabs are to 
be located so cut the remaining material into 37 
four-inch square pieces for the tabs. Place patches 
as indicated in diagram on underside of tent. 
Patches on edges of tent should be folded so that 
one-half of the patch is on the bottom side and 
half on the top side, sewed through all three layers. 
(Figure C.) Use Figure A for all center reinforce- 
ments and Figure 


Spread a layer of brown wrapping paper, or 
other paper without print, on floor or other level 
surface. Spread out tent on papers. Sprinkle 
mixture over entire tent. A small sprinkling pot 
will do this job very well. Roll and fold tent up 
tightly and wrap with papers. Allow to remain in 
heated room overnight, then spread out to dry. 
Entire surface of tent will be thoroughly saturated 
with waterproofing solution. 

Another method of applying the waterproofing 
is to dip the entire tent into the solution, soak for 
a few minutes, wring out loosely, and allow to dry. 
The tent may also be stretched tightly and solu- 

tion applied with 
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own experiments 
will help you decide which method you prefer. 


The home methods depend upon the type of 
material used in making your tent. We recom- 
mend a particular sheeting which is 40” wide, 
‘to, count (threads per square inch) and 2.60 
weight. To waterprocf this cloth, a mixture of 
one pound of paraffin to one gallon of turpentine 
or gasoline is used. For other more loosely woven 
muslin use a larger proportion of paraffin to the 
Same amount of turpentine or gasoline. Place 
turpentine or gasoline in the container from which 
the mixture is to be applied. Keep at room 
te nperature or warmer. Melt paraffin by shaving 
it into another container (#10 can) and heating 
container in tub of boiling water. Do not place 
ay of these mixtures near the flame or in the 
Same room with the flame. 


_ Pour melted paraffin into turpentine or gaso- 
lin, stirring rapidly. This amount will treat two 
ta’ tents. 
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10 — 12 Ibs. 
which is highly recommended for general camp 
and trip use, and the special model weighing 414 
Ibs. which is recommended for light weight pack- 
ing, canoe and mountain climbing trips, etc. The 
lighter tents are not as durable and will not with- 
stand the hard treatment usually given general 
camp tentage, but when properly cared for, will 
provide excellent tentage for light weight camp- 
ing. 

A patent has been applied for. The only rea- 
son for this is to prevent anyone from manufac- 
turing the tab tent commercially. We encourage 
campers to make it for themselves if they are so 
inclined, but they may not hire local tent makers 
to make the tent for them. 

We have also prepared a special guide for 
users of the tab tent. By following the diagram 
and the guide, it is simple to set up the tent in 
any of 20 or more ways. Each tab is numbered on 
the design to assist you the first few times you 
pitch your tent. 
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rt07038 the p+C r¢ Desk 


By Gerald P. Burns 
ACA Executive Director 





Very little has crossed the 
“ACA Desk” during the _ last 
month. For the past few weeks it 
has been the pleasant task of your 
Executive Director to assist Milton 
Goldberg and his convention com- 
mittee in putting the final touches 
on the preparations for our na- 
tional meeting. This has proved 
interesting and enjoyable. Your 
convention chairman and his able 
co-workers labored diligently to 
produce a truly outstanding con- 
ference. 

At this writing (early in 
March) the national convention is 
still three weeks off—but if pre- 
dictions arepermitted, bythe 
time you read this the convention 
will be over and will go down in 
camping history as one of the 
greatest professional meetings 
ever sponsored by your ACA. 


It is regrettable that copy for 
‘this page must be prepared so 
far in advance. Again, it is nec- 
essary to project myself a month 
ahead in order to bring you an in- 
teresting and authentic resume of 
the executive or administrative 
branch of your organization. Aft- 
er the convention your Executive 
Director is scheduled to visit very 
briefly as many as possible of the 
ACA Sections between Los Ang- 
eles and Chicago; this to be work- 
ed into the homeward trip. It is 
hoped that the following Sections 
may be visited: Northern Califor- 
nia, San Joaquin, California Cen- 
tral Valley, Oregon, Washington, 


the newly formed Inland Empire, 
Wasatch, and Colorado. 

It is the hope of the Board of 
Directors that some day the ACA 
may be in a position to employ 
an associate executive to serve as 
the field consultant of your organ- 
ization. Until that day arrives it 
will be necessary for your single 
executive to spend the major por- 
tion of his time in the national 
office and to devote a very limited 
period each month to field work. 

In the last issue of “Camping 
Magazine” reference was made to 
the small but energetic adminis- 
trative. staff that serves you in 
your national office. A recent ad- 
dition has been made to that 
group in the person of Mr. Paul 
Betz. Mr. Betz assists us on a 
part time, volunteer basis through 
an arrangement with George 
Williams College. He isa gradu- 
ate student at the college, major- 
ing in the field of camping. 


He will assume the responsi- 
bility of a research assistant and 
will hold that title in our associa- 
tion. He will be guided in his re- 
search projects 
Hugh Allen, representing George 
Williams College, and Professor 
Reynold Carlson, of the Univers- 
ity of Indiana, representing the 
ACA. 

One of the immediate problems 
presently under advisement by the 
national office, and one upon 
which Mr. Betz is working, is that 
concerned with raising funds for 


by Professor 


special projects undertaken by 
ACA. At the November meeting 
of the executive committee it was 
agreed that immediate action 
should be taken to secure financial 
aid from certain educational and 
philanthropic foundations, to help 
the association in sponsoring such 
community and nation-wide ser- 
vices as workshops, regional con- 
ferences, statistical studies, pro- 
fessional research projects, spe- 
cial publications, etc. 

As in the case of “Operation 
Midnight’? and the “every mem- 
ber’? membership campaigns, here 
is an opportunity for all members 
of the ACA to play a significant 
and highly individualized role. It 
may be necessary for certain in- 
dividuals in the Sections to assist 
the leaders of their Section by 
establishing personal contact with 
some of these philanthropic foun- 
dations. It will mean much to 
your Association, your Section and 
you as a leader in the camping 
movement if ACA is given the fi- 
nancial aid to carry on special 
projects that are necessary to our 
continued progress, growth and 
development. Won’t you help? 
If, by chance, you are able to be 
of assistance in your Section and 
have been overlooked please con- 
tact your Section President or 
Treasurer and let him know that 
you will pinch-hit on “Operation 
Midnight’”’ or this newest project 
—shall we call it “Operation 
Dawn?” 





THE FAMOUS 


BARCO - 2 in | WALL TENT 


WITH ALL THESE FEATURES 


1-12” ridge band 
chafing. 

2 5-ply corner patch, proof against 
tear. 

3—-All Seams double 
heavy sail thread. 

4-Hand sewed eyelets for guy ropes. 

5-4” wide eves keep side walls dry. 


prevents canvas 


stitched with 
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6—Tie tapes permit rolling up side- 
walls and door. 

7—Large overlap on both doors for 
bad weather. 

8—Manila guy ropes, spliced in.° 

9—Solid metal eyelets for tight lacing 
at corners of walls. 

10—Heavy canvas beckets for staking 
walls down. 


Made of the famous BARCO 2 in 1, waterproofed Standard U.S. Army 29” duck 
14 ounces per sq. yd. No Fly needed. Guaranteed waterproof and mildewproof. 
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Also available are new govt. Pyramidal Tents, size 16’ x 
16’ Only $59.75 each while they last. 
Tents at $57.50 ea. Color Olive Drab, fireproofed and wat- 
erproofed. complete with poles and stakes, val. $97.00 ea. 


14’ x 14’ new Wall 


16’x33’ recreation tents, new, $195.00. 


Textile Manufacturers for Four Generations 


BARNETT CANVAS GOODS & BAG CO., INC. 


123 Arch Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Market 7-2160 


BUNK CANVAS e BU 
COTS e 


GOVERNMENT TENTS 


All Types and Sizes 
NK CURTAINS 
BEACH UMBRELLAS e ETC. 


SEND FOR 1948 CATALOG NOW! 
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YOUR DEPENDABLE 


Source of Supply 


You obtain all your requirements for meats, poultry and food 
specialties from Pfaelzer Brothers. You save time, money and 
serve delicious, nutritious meals due to Pfaelzer Brothers’ 
famous Personalized Service. 


This Pfaelzer Brothers EXCLUSIVE Service assures you of 
Uniform Quality; Uniform Weights; Economical Cuts and 
Close Trim. You get maximum satisfaction at minimum cost 
with fast pre-paid deliveries to anywhere in the 48 States. 





PICKLED MEATS 





POULTRY 





Write today for free copy New Market Guide and Price List and 
information pertaining to our food specialty line consisting of 
dehydrated soup bases, chili con carne and corn beef hash in 
tins; bouillon powder, homogenized peanut butter, sauces, gela- 
tins, dressings and other items to add variety to your camp 
menus. 





SMOKED MEATS 


44 Other FOOD 
SPECIALTIES 
designed to 
help you serve 


a better meal. 
Catalog on Re- 
quest. 





at "IW, 


PFAELZER 77 BROTHERS, INC. 


si ose Qe 
UNION STOCK YARDS | STAYS CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
AMERICA’S FINEST MEATS, POULTRY, FOOD SPECIALTIES 
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To guard your camp 
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against the possible scourge of a water-borne 
typhoid or dysentery epidemic, Wallace & 
Tiernan, with over thirty years’ water treat- 
ment experience, has a full line of modern 
Chlorinators and Hypochlorinators. Each 
one is engineered to meet the highest public 
health standards and is backed by a compe- 
tent and always-available service organiza- 
tion. 

Why take chances with your own and your 


THE ONLY SAFE WATER IS A STERILIZED WATER © 
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chlorination can so easily put an end to the 
danger of water-borne disease? 

Your W&T Representative (without obli- 
gation of course) will be glad to talk with 
you about your needs for water supply 
sterilization, as well as 
sewage treatment and 
swimming pool chlori- 
nation. Just drop us a 
line today. 
















How a Medical Advisory Committee 
lan Serve Your Camp 


VERY camp director is fully 
kK aware that a child ill at 

camp does not have a very 
happy summer. For many years 
the writer felt that there should be 
a group of medical men—leaders 
in the field of pediatrics and thor- 
oughly familiar with camps and 
camping conditions—with whom 
camp directors could meet and 
seek advice on problems pertain- 
ing to the health of campers and 
camp personnel. After many 
preliminary meetings with camp- 
ing groups, camping organiza- 
tions, etc., a plan was evolved in 
1946 whereby 12 private camps, 
located within approximately 100 
miles of Philadelphia, agreed to 
sponsor the work and to contri- 
bute $5,000.00, with assessments 
‘on each camp ranging from 
$200.00 to $500.00, based on 
camper enrollment. 


The objectives were: 

1. Tosurvey the general health 
management and problems in a 
selected group of 12 children’s 
private camps and to act in an 
advisory capacity to this group of 
camps. 

2. To use the material collec- 
ted during the health survey for 
studies in problems of epidemiol- 
ogy and disease prevention. 

It was appreciated by the ad- 
visory group that the proper 
reaching of the above objectives 


By Louis Sherr 


Co-director, Camp Abika 


was beyond the scope of the facil- 
ities available the first summer 
but that a preliminary orientation 
study was both a feasible and 
necessary first step toward the 
goal set. 


The Camp Medical Advisory 
Committee felt that one of the 
major medical problems at pres- 
ent is the treatment of what are 
generally considered minor dlis- 
eases, such as colds and skin com- 
plaints, but which are so common 
that, in terms of total discomfort 
and loss of time involved, are ac- 
tually not minor but major dlis- 
eases. They recognized that a 
children’s camp provides a care- 
fully selected and controlled pop- 
ulation, which is highly suscepti- 
ble to these diseases. A careful 
and long term study of such a pop- 
ulation would give an unusually 
favorable opportunity for dis- 
covering and analyzing the exact 
nature of such a problem as the 
so-called “cold,” and _ learning 
methods to control it. 


The general plan of approach 
by the Committee during the sum- 
mer of 1946 was as follows: 


One visit was made to each 
camp for the purpose of making a 
preliminary sanitary survey. A 
second follow-up visit was made to 
most of the camps to complete the 
survey or to clarify any points un- 
der discussion. The four camps 





Persons interested in organizing a 
similar committee may write to the 
author for details on setting up 
the arrangement, finances, per- 
sonnel, etc. Address Mr. Sherr, 
1108 Widener Bldg., Juniper and 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 











participating in the gamma globu- 
lin study (see later) were kept un- 
der closer scrutiny. Further visits 
were made to any faced with a 
specific health problem. In the 
two months, from July 1 to Aug- 
ust 31, the Committee made 39 
visits to the group of 12 camps, an 
average of 34 visits to each camp, 
with a range of from one to eight 
visits. 

In order to keep track of the 
disease problems being faced by 
the camps a system of reporting 
the daily visits to dispensary and 
infirmary was devised, in cooper- 
ation with the medical and admin- 
istrative personnel of the camps. 
It was possible for the majority of 
the camps to send to the Com- 
mittee a copy of their daily sick 
calls. In some camps, shortage of 
personnel limited this reporting to 
certain types of illness and, occa- 
sionally, to acute outbreaks of dis- 
ease in the camp. 


By a current tabulation of the 
data thus submitted, the Commit- 
tee was made aware of the in- 
crease of any one type of disease 
in any of the camps, with a min- 
imum of delay. Further compila- 
tion and analysis of these data 
have now enabled the Committee 
to see what disease problems ap- 
pear to warrant special study in 
the future. 


All the camps had a registered 








FEATHER BONNETS 


K7021 
Contents of this kit: 


in 5 colorful Indian designs. 


the bands. 
lining for the head bands. 





YOUNG INDIAN BRAVE 


This kit will make 12 Indian Bonnets: 
12 felt bands, each 22 inches long, painted 
60, nine inch feathers (assorted colors) 


Ducco cement for pasting the feathers to 
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390 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


K7022 These felt bands are 22 inches long 
and painted in five different Indian designs 
the same as in Kit 7021. 
painted in four colors. 
be used for belts, suspenders, etc. 


FELT CORP. 


PAINTED INDIAN 
HEAD BANDS 
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BESTOVALL TWO HELPS FOR YOU 
Koop Propucrs ubdumiones ton axtaves 
and EQUIPMENT i iiedee available for 


2. Write for your copy of 
‘‘BURIED TREASURE” a folder list- 
ing many of the Food Products and 
Equipment needed in camping — 
carried by Johnson's. 





Bestovall Food Products include complete 
lines of canned table fruits and vegetables, 
canned fish and meats, jams, jellies, extracts, 
pie fillings, powdered fillings and desserts, fruit 
drink bases, prepared mixes, beverages, dried 
fruits, nutmeats, grocery items, and food uten- 
sils, equipment and machinery. 
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AINA HH. A. JOHNSON CO. 
— 221 STATE ST. 28 N. MOORE ST. 
BOSTON 9, MASS. NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 





















| GAY 10 PREPARE: 


Any desired quantity can be quickly prepared by a 
single attendant... the night before or immediately 
prior to serving. Eliminates handling of bulky crates 
and time-consuming inspection, cutting and reaming 
of fruit. 


5WOY ON THE PALATE: 


Only one 96 oz. container is needed to prepare 192 
4 oz. servings of delicious, healthful juice that is com- 
parable in flavor, body, nutritive values and vita- 
min C content to freshly squeezed juice of high qual- 
ity fruit. 


SOY ON THE BUDGET: 


Substantially reduces your cost per serving. Every 
ounce can be satisfactorily used without waste. 
Avoids perishable fruit losses due to spoilage, shrink- 
age or damage. Users need never be concerned with 
scarcity of fresh fruit or high off-season price fluctua- 
tions. 


ORDER TODAY and request price list on other time 
and money-saving Sunfilled quality products. 


JUICE INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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nurse in residence; in addition, 
seven of the camps had resident 
physicians, while in the other five, 
arrangements were made with lo- 
cal physicians in combination with 
the resident nurse to take medical 
responsibility for the children. An 
effort was made by the Committee 
to make quite clear to the physi- 
cians, either resident or visiting, 
that the function of the Com- 
mittee was entirely investigative 
and consultative, and that advice 
on the treatment of an individual 
patient or management of a 
health problem was given only on 


the request of the physician re- 
sponsible for the health of that 
camp. 


Gamma globulin camps 


At the suggestion of Dr. Joseph 
Stokes, a member of the Commit- 
tee, it was decided to try the ef- 
fect of gamma globulin, (a frac- 
tion of human blood in which 
most of the anti-bodies, or protec- 
tive substances in the blood, are 
concentrated) on the prevention 
of illness in camp. The directors 
of four camps volunteered to in- 
vite the cooperation of the parents 
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CONTROL INSECT PESTS WITH TI F A 


.. . DEATH-DEALING FOG FOR INSECTS 


Y OUR guests won’t tolerate pests. Solve the 
problem the easiest way with TIFA ... can be 
used for inside or outside work, wherever pest 


control is essential. 
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as well as the older insecticides, fungicides, re- 
pellents and hormones of the selected particle 
size in a true fog. This clean fog spreads quickly 
over wide areas, clings to all objects it contacts 
and permeates the smallest crevices. TIFA... 


an easily handled, one-man unit, powered by its a. E, eo 


own standard-make gasoline engine. QUICK... 


SURE... ECONOMICAL... BUILT TO LAST. 


(See your nearest dealer or 
write for circular) 





SPECIAL 
TIFA SERVICE 
BY 
CUSTOM FOGGER 


If your requirement ts not 
sufficient to have vour own 
TIFA Applicator, write us 
for name and address of cus- 
fever foxger nearest vou. 

















TODD INSECTICIDAL 
FOG APPLICATOR 


A product of 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 
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of their campers in such a study 
and approximately one-third «f 
the parents of each of these four 
camps gave permission for the j)\- 
jection of their children. As 
stated earlier, very careful supe:- 
vision was given to these camps, 
A card was prepared for each 
camper; the date and amount of 
gamma globulin was recorded on 
each of the persons injected, in 
addition to the essential data of 
name, address, age, weight, sleep- 
ing quarters and illnesses, infec- 
tious or serious, which were re- 
corded on oll the cards. 


Types of illness encountered 


The Committee summarized the 
types of illness encountered and 
the frequency of sick call visits. 
Analysis of the data shows that 
the most frequent health hazard 
in camp is respiratory infection, 
Which outranks accidents, includ- 
ing all minor cuts and _ bruises 
treated in the dispensary. 


General 


The Committee also attempted 
to study the possible effect of 
certain camp activities, such as 
Color Week, Counselors’ freedom 
to travel and parent visiting, on 
camp health. 

Most valuable was the activities 
and report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee in connection with actual 
outbreaks of disease at several of 
the camps, including respiratory 
diseases, mumps, diarrhoea, 
whooping cough, an epidemic of 
nausea and vomiting, and in one 
camp a possible case of poliomye- 
litis. It also pointed out the type 
of housing at one camp and its 
relation with acute respiratory 
disease. 

It further commented on med- 
ical staff, equipment, kitchen fa- 
cilities, garbage disposal, hand- 
ling of milk, water supply and 
swimming facilities at each of the 
camps in the study. It also of- 
fered suggestions for improving 
camp health on two main prob- 
lems: 

1. Preventive measures to be 
applied to camp personnel. 

2. General sanitary measures 
to be applied in the camps. 

The Committee stated that the 
efforts of the various camp direc- 
tors to get complete medica! in- 
formation on their campers was 
noteworthy. However, it was ob- 
vious that at some camps the pre- 
application blanks were much 
more accurately filled in than at 
others. 

It became clear to the Camp 
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Send NOW - - For Your FREE 





Sample Copy of the 


1948 
CAMP MEMORY BOOK 


AND 


CAMP POST CARDS 





No Advance in Price! 
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| MILLAR PUBLISHING CO. 
| 538 So. Wells Street 
PUBLISHING | Chicago 7, Illinois 
| Please send me (Free).a copy of the 1948 Camp Memory Book and Camp 
CO 7 Post Cards together with information regarding costs, ete. 
* 
| Name ...... LR Te er ee ad ET Ta NOR Ca 
538 S. WELLS STREET | 
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CHICAGO 7, ILL. : 
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A YOUR ATHLETIC BALI 


BUDGET BY TWO-THIRDS 


DO WHAT 100,000 U. §. SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES HAVE DONE FOR YEARS 


shnevitas Ftvel 
LAL Cgugment 


For catalogs and information address 
Department ...W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 11. 








Medical Advisory Committee thet 
accurate information on the pre- 
vious health of the campers wes 
extremely important in the contrc | 
of any epidemic disease, apait 
from the aid such informatio 
gave to the doctor actually hanc - 
ling the case. It is clear that in 
order to get accurate data both 
parents and doctors must submit 
to the rather tedious process of 
filling in the application blanks. 
Protection of children from infec- 
tion from adults, such as counse!- 
ors and food handlers, indicated 
the necessity of trying to rule out 
tuberculosis in both these groups 
(by means of X Ray) and alimen- 
tary infections in the latter. 


The Committee studied and ex- 
amined many camp medical forms 
submitted to them. They revised 
and suggested medical certificates 
for campers, counselors and food 
handlers, as well as a dental cer- 
tificate for campers and a final 
health certificate to be completed 
by parents of campers. They also 
prepared letters to parents ex- 
plaining the need for taking ef- 
fective protective measures 
against typhoid, tetanus, diphth- 
erla and smallpox. 


Suggestions for the future 


The activities of the Committee 
in 1946 were considered, from the 
beginning, to be of an exploratory 
nature. The field has been sur- 
veyed and certain definite prob- 
lems stand out as requiring more 
intensive investigation. The ex- 
tent of such investigation would 
depend on the financial aid re- 
ceived. The following suggestions 
were put foward: 


1. The continuation of a Camp 
Medical Advisory Committee; 
such a committee not only gives 
the camps the advantage of an 
authoritative consultant in case of 
difficulty but also enables a gen- 
eral survey of camp medical prob- 
lems to be kept which, in the 
course of years, may lead to the 
formulation of more adequate 
steps toward preservation of the 
health of campers at their opti- 
mum. 

2. The gamma globulin exper!- 
ment should be repeated on a lal- 
ger scale. 


3. An intensive study of the 
many dermatological problems 
that appear among camp person- 
nel and possibly the initiation of 
a well controlled study in the pro- 
phylaxis of poison ivy dermatitis: 
This would perhaps best be achic- 
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| BRAND NEW GOVERNMENT WALL TENTS aa aa Ts en 
12 Ft. x 14 Ft. with Two Windows — . Oe 
Carrying Bag and Double Roof 


NW AU Pa TSTAWAI\' (Nf 










Completely assembled—Ready for use 
25 Capacity 10 ft. x 5 ft. x 12 in. 
50 Capacity 12 ft. x 7 ft. 6in. x 1 ft. 4 in. 








YZ TARPAULINS — RUBBER BOATS, PADDLES, 


4 ROPE, ETC. 


Write For Camp Owners Catalog 


ROCKAWAY SALES COMPANY 


BOX 362C ROUTE NO. 6 ROCKAWAY, N. J. 
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Thousands of leading camp cooks and directors have 
discovered the economical, controlled, modern way 
to bake. With one purchase Downyflake gives you 
guaranteed quality, nutrition, and cost control. You 
just add water... mix... bake. There’s nothing to it! 


For further information, write for free booklet “How 
to Maintain Quality Control of Your Baked Goods— 
at Low Cost.” , 








Downytlake 


ts of EIXT ~just odd woter” 


Downyflake Baking Mix Div. 393 Seventh Ave. 
Doughnut Corp. of America New York 1, N.Y. 
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THE DOWNYFLAKE FAMILY: Waffle « Biscuit * Egg Pancake 
Buckwheat Pancake * Bran Muffin * Corn Muffin * Ginger- 


bread ¢ Spice Cake «+ Coffee Cake * Handy Donut 
Yellow Cake * White Cake «+ Pie Crust * and Devil's Food 
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Trophy No. 821....Height 13”...... $ 9.75 
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Gold Plated .90 
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Interchangeable trophy figures for all sports. No Federal Tax on trophies. Medals and 
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WRITE FOR BRAND NEW 1948 CATALOG OF MEDALS, TROPHIES, and AWARDS 


Send order to nearest office 


HERFF JONES CO. LOREN MURCHISON & CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
1401-19 N. Capitol Ave. 14 Park Place 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. Newark 2, N. J. 




















COMPLETE WATERFRONT SAFETY 
ADOLPH KIEFER HAS A COMPLETE LINE 
FREE * WATERFRONT PLANNING SURVEY 


CANOES 

SMALL CRAFT 

RAFTS and FLOATS 

TROPHIES and AWARDS 

PORTABLE ELECTRIC MEGAPHONES 

APPROVED LIFE SAVING EQUIPMENT 

RECREATIONAL and INSTITUTIONAL 
AIDS 

SWIMMING CAPS and SUITS 
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Write For Free 1948 Catalog 


ADOLPH KIEFER & CO. 
765 W. LEXINGTON 






CHICAGO 7 
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ved by placing a well trained 
young dermatologist in one of the 
larger camps, situated geographi- 
cally in a group of camps, so that 
he could easily visit other camps 
for purposes of diagnosis and 
study of their problems. Such a 
man should have facilities for pre- 
liminary laboratory work such as 
taking cultures and doing micros- 
copic study of the lesions. He 
should have available expert lab- 
oratory help at the medical center 
whence operates the Committee. 


4. An intensive study of the 
types of respiratory disease that 
occur, with emphasis on accurate 
clinical and laboratory diagnosis. 
This would entail the setting up 
of a mobile team who could go 
into a camp early in an outbreak 
and again do preliminary labora- 
tory work on the spot, using the 
home base for the ccmpletion of 
their studies. Such studies should 
include attempts to isolate or 
identify any viruses which might 
be causative agents. 

5. Such a team could also be 
used in event of an outbreak of 
other diseases such as poliomyelits 
or gastro-intestinal disease. 


6. A study of the value of air 
disinfection, ultraviolet lights, 
glycol vapors, oiling of bedclothes 
and floors on the incidence and 
control of disease in camps. Such 
a study might, in the course of a 
year or so, indicate definite steps 
that should be taken, or come to a 
definite conclusion that the instal- 
lation of equipment would not be 
necessary. 


During the summer of 1947 the 
work of the Camp Medical Ad- 
visory Committee was continued 
on an even broader and more com- 
prehensive scale. 


It is hoped that for 1948 the 
work of the Medical Advisory 
Committee will be sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania Camping Asso- 
ciation, a section of the American 
Camping Association, with the 
funds to be supplied from outside 
sources. The Committee is quite 
willing to cooperate with any 
groups doing or wanting to do 
similar work throughout the coun- 
try. 

It is hoped the Camp Medical 
Advisory Committee will soon be 
able to suggest effective protec- 
tive measures against the many 
illnesses which are now uncon- 
trolled. In this way camping will 
provide a real contribution to tle 
health and safety of all children 
in the nation. 
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Setting the Stage 
(Continued from page 17) 


others at various price ranges. A 
few dollars will make a good 
start. There are numerous free 
pamphlets, such as the outdoor 
cooking booklets of Kellogg Co. 

There must be some made- 
ahead-of-time plans that facilitate 
campcrafting. The dietician and 
cooks must understand the plan 
for cooking out (or help make it) 
and all staff must know that out- 
door cooking can play a real part 
in the camp program, every day, 
regularly. If there is equipment 
that must be borrowed, such as 
ponchos for overnights, there 
should be a plan for signing up for 
it, checking it back and so on. 

The camp may plan a series of 
general campcraft tests, similar to 
progressive steps in swimming, 
canoeing or archery. 

Most important of all—the bas- 
ic plan of the camp should rest 
on campcrafting, on doing those 
things that can be done better 
outdoors and cannot be done in 
town the rest of the year. 











Based on material in “Camp Cues,”’ Publica- 
tion of the Girl Scouts. 
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A complete waterfront visible check board 
Will tmprove every known swimming safety system 
Adaptable to all waterfront activities 


Buy a Buddy-Board today or send for illustrations 
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WE WILL REIMBURSE YOUR CAMPERS 


FOR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
Resulting Grom Illness or Accident 


$1000 POLIO EXPENSE COVERAGE AVAILABLE 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


UP TO $500 FOR EACH ACCIDENT 
UP TO $100 FOR EACH ILLNESS 
$1000 FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 


Dismemberment Benefits | 
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Proficient right from the start— 
that’s what all your counselors 
will be if you supply them in 
advance with this direct, prac- 
tical help— 





FO a 


COUNSELOR'S 
KIT 




















347 Madison Avenue 


30) 





Here are six of the best manuals in the 
field of camp counseling, that get down 
to the brass tacks of every-day camp sit- 
uations and problems. They are packaged 
together and specially priced, and will be 
sent direct to your counselors to save 
you both money and bother of re-mailing 
them. 


TALKS TO COUNSELORS 
Dimock and Statten 


What the counselor needs to know to 
work in the modern camp. In non-tech- 
nical language it applies the contributions 
that psychology, mental hygiene, charac- 
ter education, and sociology can make 
to the counselor’s job. 


FIFTY CASES FOR 
CAMP COUNSELORS 
Roland W. Ure 


Revised edition of a manual credited 
with “much of the progress made in the 
last decade in educational camping.’ 
Covers the entire range of camp activities 
and relationships, using cases that serve 
as starting points for staff discussions. 


SOLVING CAMP BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 
J. Kenneth Doherty 


A study in semi-outline form of why 
campers act as they do, emphasizing the 
cause underlying such typical behavior 
as homesickness, stealing, showing off, 
timidity, sex problems, eating habits, etc. 


SO YOU WANT TO BE 
A CAMP COUNSELOR 


Elmer F. Ott 


Here’s what it takes to be a camp coun- 
selor, the opportunities and the respon- 
sibilities, what’s expected of the counselor 
at all times, and the attitudes and 
techniques that help him to do his job. 


CAMP COUNSELOR’S MANUAL 


Ledlie and Holbein 
This expanded and completely revised 
edition of a manual that has been helping 
to train counselors for many years em- 
phasizes the cabin counselor’s job, qual- 
ifications, relationships, his part in the 
total camp organization. 


GAMES FOR QUIET HOURS 
AND SMALL SPACES 


National Recreation Association 





Purchased separately these manuals 
would cost $4.25. You can buy them 
together as the COUNSELOR'S KIT 
for $3.69 when you order one to 
nine kits, and for only $3.50 if you 
order ten or more kits. 





When ordering, send the list of names 
and addresses to which you wish the 
kits to be mailed. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


New York 17, N. 








¥. 











Unit Camping 





In these days of overcrowded 
homes and schools, and large cen- 
tralized groups of all kinds, where 
the identity and personality of in- 
dividual children is sometimes 
lost, it has seemed to us important 
that children in their camp life 
should have an _ opportunity 
through small groups to give in- 
dividual expression to tastes and 
hobbies denied in their home en- 
vironment. 

By dividing a large number of 
campers into small groups and by 
decentralizing certain’ services 
and facilities, we believe that 
campers have greater opportuni- 
ties for happy, healthful camp- 
ing; supervision is more effective ; 
and building and maintenance 
costs are lower. 

In small camp units, children 
are more effectively divided ac- 
cording to age and_ interest 
groups. Young children can be 
separated from older children and 
experienced campers who enjoy 
“roughing it’ from those who pre- 
fer field sports, etc. The daily 
housekeeping chores of small 
units are also within the scope of 
most campers. 

Our conclusions are based on 
The Children’s Aid Society’s ex- 
perience in providing summer va- 
cations for children from the con- 
gested areas of New York City, 
and the current operation of three 
summer camps with a seasonal 
capacity of over 2000 boys and 
girls. 

A small camp unit, with a 
capacity of 32 campers and four 
counselors, consists of four chil- 
dren’s cabins, a dining and recre- 
ation cabin and a washhouse. The 
children’s cabins are spaced about 
50 feet apart and grouped in re- 
lationship to the washhouse and 
dining-recreation cabin. The units 
are well separated from each 
other and located in wooded areas 
bordering on open fields. 

The cabins, 18 feet by 26 feet, 
are of simple but durable con- 
struction. 


We prefer to have a counselor 
One of the four 


in each eabin. 
counselors for a unit should be in 


charge and have had real camp 
experience. At least one other 
counselor should be a seasoned 
counselor in order to take charge 
when the senior counselor is away 
from the unit. Since each unit is 
quite self-sufficient, the selection 
of the other two counselors should 
be based on the needs of the 
campers from the point of view 
of age and camp interests. 


This season we plan to experi- 
ment with the preparation of 
meals in a central kitchen and 
delivery by auto to the various 
units. There will be opportunities 
under this arrangement for camp- 
ers to prepare some of their own 
meals, since each cabin will have 
an outdoor fireplace. Counselors, 
however, need some experience in 
preparing and _ serving simple 
meals. Experience may be gained 
either through pre-camp training 
or by previous camp work. Cafe- 
teria style trays or paper plates 
simplify the dishwashing prob- 
lem. 

There are advantages in cen- 
tralizing certain activities and 
services such as swimming, ath- 
letic field facilities, craft and na- 
ture study headquarters, infirm- 
ary and hot showers. We believe 
that campcraft and nature-study 
facilities should be simple and 


largely used as headquarters for 


the storage of equipment, mate- 
rials and work in progress. An 
old barn with a tent-fly at the 
entrance has proved to be one of 
the best headquarters for these 
activities. 


On occasion, it is desirable for 
all campers to meet together, for 
example, for special meals, such 
as Sunday dinner, or for campfire 
and evening entertainments. 


Under this new plan we believe 
we will be able to give a large 
number of children a more enjoy- 
able and satisfying summer vaca- 
tion. Also we come closer to com- 
bining the advantages of large 
and small camp units, without 
their individual disadvantages. 

JOHN H. DREASEN 
Supervisor of Country Branches. 
Children’s Aid Society. 
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Horseback Riding... . 
(Continued from page 15) 


retrain them. 

Your horses should be thor- 
oughly suitable for work in a 
children’s camp. Let the riding 
master make the selection or, at 
least, have a voice in the matter. 
To accept any animal offered by 
a dealer or concessionaire is dan- 
gerous. Probably the best mounts 
for your purpose will be school 
horses, rented for the summer 
from a high class riding school, 
particularly those horses trained 
for and accustomed to children. 
Your contract with the owner 
should certainly allow you the 
privilege of exchange, should any 
horse prove unsatisfactory. 

Before any camper is allowed 
to ride, every horse should be 
thoroughly tried out by your in- 
structor at your camp. Each one 
should be introduced to all the 
physical features of the terrain 
which may disturb him, and be 
made accustomed to them. The 
non-equestrian cannot even im- 
agine the sort of thing that will 
frighten a horse, and even an ex- 
perienced horseman is sometimes 
surprised. In normal cases, with 
properly selected horses, this 
work will consume about the first 
two days of the camp season. 

Some directors imagine that 
old worn-out plugs are desirable 
for children’s riding, on the theory 
that these beasts will be too unam- 
bitious to cause any danger. On 
the contrary, such horses are often 
very stubborn, may -have other 
vices, such as kicking, and are 
more likely to stumble and fall 
with the rider. It is impossible to 
teach proper riding with them. 
Unless the horses understand 
good riding, the pupils who use 
them will learn nothing. What 
are needed are active, responsive, 
gentle, and highly trained school 
horses. 

it must also be remembered 
that horses are living beings, not 
machines. They have their moods 
as we do. A very gentle horse 
may become nervous or unsafe 
for a few days, and the observant 
riding master will lay off those 
no’ desirable to use at the time. 
He may also have to do some re- 
training in the course of the sea- 
son. 


(To be continued) 
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HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
and IDEAS 


Dependable, prompt service 
Quality materials 
Low cost 


Send for 2nd kdition of 1948 Catalog 


MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT MATERIALS 


108 FRANKLIN ST., ©. NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 

















WARDROBE 
LIST SERVICE 


TO PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS AND YOUR CAMP 


No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking of 
all articles with the owner’s full name. And the standard 
marking method at schools and camps everywhere is Cash’s 
WOVEN Names. 


For generations Cash’s Names have identified both clothing 
and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership disputes. 
Cash’s Names are WOVEN—not just printed or stamped— 
for neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand up better under 
hard usage than any other methods. 


Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
Cash’s—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 
supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 


Write for information, samples, and prices 





quality and utility at the lowest possible price, we offer 
Cash’s JACQUARD Woven Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 





Special! For those camps and campers who desire woven name | 











CASH’S Names & Norwalk, Conn 
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Aquatics Leaders 
Hold Conference 


CAMP UNIFORMS 


if 





Sas 





Excihng new styles 


in Moore Camp Uniforms ready now. 
Nine distinctive styles, eight de- 
lightful colors, in lovely Sanforized 
fabrics, for immediate delivery. Write 
now for latest Folder C showing 


new Moore styles. 


a 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street e Chicago 13, Illinois 
425 Fifth Avenue «© New York 16, N. Y. 














STANDARD STEEL 
PRODUCTS MFG. CO, 








®ALL 








STEEL 
®@ADJUSTABLE 
®sECTIONAL 
SDURABLE 


STANDARD 
STEEL 
PIER 


Just the dock for camps! No shifting, 
easy to install, safe and strong. Made 
entirely of steel, this dock will take 
abuse. The Standard Steel Pier is the 
most remarkable dock on the market 
today! WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFOR- 


The qualifications of aquatic 
leaders have long been the con- 
cern of camp directors. For a 
number of years the ACA has con- 
sidered the advantages of some 
generally accepted material on 
the essentials of aquatic progranis 
and standards for camps. At the 
ACA Boston Convention in 1946 
the thought was again expressed 
that a meeting of representatives 
of organizations responsible for 
waterfront programs for children 
in camps, or leadership training 
for camp aquatics, might profit by 
meeting together. 

The Aquatics Committee of the 
ACA undertook this project, call- 
ed the Aquatics Conference, and 
during that winter arrangements 
were made for three meetings of 
representatives of ACA, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Boys Clubs, YMCA, YWCA, 
American Red Cross, and Nation- 
al Recreation Association. 

The topics covered were gener- 
al principles and policies of camp 
waterfront; specific reeommenda- 
tions regarding layout, leadership, 
program; skills in boating, cance- 
ing, sailing, diving, life saving, 
swimming and water games. 

Mr. Fred Mills of the Boy 
Scouts started off the discussion 
on general policies of camp watet- 
front with a statement of the pur- 
poses of a waterfront program, 
which everyone agreed are: phy- 
sical fitness and development: 
safety for self and others; social 
development; survival skills and 
knowledge (in case of war or 
other disaster. ) 

The following specific recom- 
mendations were made with re- 
gard to layout: 

1. Camps should use specialists to 
lay out waterfronts. 

2. Suggested basic requirements 
for layout. 

a. Three well marked areas, 
for swimming at various leveis of 
skill. Area depths: 0-314, 314-6, 


MATION! IT'S THE DOCK DESIGNED ea ges, 
2836 5, 16TH staeer fr Youn Cann e121 Se 0 py ei 
yu. ow A eee 67. WHS COM S paeeily nuts 
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b. A closed measured course. 

ec. Diving area depth: 8-10 ft. 
up to 1 meter board; 10-12 ft. up 
to 3 meter board. 

d. Teaching area: docks, floats 
on platforms sufficient for entry, 
supervision and instruction. 

e. Elevated lookout point, with 
unobstructed view of entire area 
without turning. 


























A 
me f. Beach, dock or land area for 
us drill, demonstrations and sunning. 
i g. Enclosed approach, one 
: point of control. 
nS -’ , 
* 3. Safety equipment and use. 
Tr Teaching devices: rail, kick a * 
fl board, tube; diving board, non- 
a slip surface, 2 inch rise end to Cam Ps across the country own more sc = order now. Make sure of 
we end; water balls, etc. ; life boat at ae tease — — 10: = a ne ee ee ea a 
special dock ready for use; buoys, he exce ent qualities that ave bul t Also we thi santana 
en ition Sane meiiienes, ium Old Town’s great reputation will gy lg pe tg 
ng ' 1s , » Trapp £ ’ appeal to every camp owner. sailboats, boats for use with out- 
se first aid kit. : . board motors and shi ffs for rowing 
” It was recommended also that Old Towns are popular because skilled and motor use. Our variety of mod- 
the head l é' terf t craftsmanship makes them strong yet els will meet any need you may 
™ 1e€ eada counselor or water ron ES AAO Sect have for camp watercraft. 
director should have the following =e Ss a ee, Old Town quality accessories: Pad- 
1]- qualifications: health and vhv- balanced for safety. Above all. Old dles, oars, slat back rests, mast seat, 
I ard Town Canoes are inexpensive to keep carrving yokes, cushions, ele. 
. -al fit dical certificate : ‘ ; 
aie ~ . ] e a me a C F ale, in 200d condition. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG, Address 
1VSI1Ca vigor an enaurance, , r . : , 
of ape i ey Purchase of Old Towns is a good in- poteplldag tvtime Maharani osiiia 
emotional stability, personality c | 414 Elm Street Old Town, Maine 
ony iat iemioes eons tnaliie vestment from every standpoint. Old . 
ire ability ones idan ‘ abilits rn Town has been standard for 47 years. 
1 9 b 
a get response from campers and 
, cooperation of staff, ability to or- 
ganize and supervise staff and to gauneumens pen . - sumnnmmeren TUE, 
er plan total waterfront program. 
la Peg noua be trained in water-| | Enrieh Your Camp Programs 
da- front skills plus knowledge of san- p “2 
Up, itation, health and safety and lay- * 9 
Ce- out. He should be 21 or over, have With FILMS e 
neg, had experience as assistant un- 
der a good director, and in teach- THE TIME TO MAKE YOUR FILM RESERVATIONS IS NOW! 
30Y ing groups successfully, plus ex- 
10n perience in organization. For Staff Training Athletics 
Ler The assistant waterfront coun- Group Leadership Worship Service 
‘oscil selor and small-craft counselor Activity Leadership Entertainment 
am, Should have the same physical 
hy- and personal qualifications with- Some of our subjects suitable for CAMP USE include: 
nt; out necessarily the ability to ad- Axemanship Fishing Religion and Worship 
cial minister the total waterfront pro- Baseball Health and Safety Softball 
and gram Basketball Hunting Swimming 
aire sagen sc Bowling Jai-Alai Track 
«Ol With regard to program, it was Boxing Ju-Jitsu Tumbling 
felt that aquatic programs should Camping Life Saving Volleyball 
hie ened q dt P ‘ad “rs Character Education Nature Lore Waterfront Safety 
om- € broa ened to Inciude all phases Crafts Physical Fitness Water Sports 
re- of aquatic sports; that there Diving Recreation Wrestling 
Should be a required medical ex- 
mers, supervision of swimmers, 
 * : ss : Write for our free manual “The Use of Films in the Summer Camp,” 
ents moi F ingeimcnasiy wo ——— of and free new Catalog of Selected Motion Picturcs. 
aquatic program with other camp 








activities such as campcraft, sing- 














a ing, shop work. More endurance 
wi swinming should be included in 
i prozram to give added confidence 
, anc ease. 
Bd MARJORIE CAMP 
Chairman, Aquatics Conference 
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DEPT. C + 820 S. TRIPP AVENUE + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 











CATERING TO ALL NEEDS OF CAMP ORGANIZATIONS 


Tents °¢ Sleeping Bags ° Mattresses °¢ Cots 
Double Bunks ¢ Tarpaulins ° Sheets ¢ Pillow Cases 
Blankets © Towels ° Rope ©@ _ Lanterns 


WHOLESALE PRICES AVAILABLE TO CAMP GROUPS 
ANYTHING IN CANVAS MADE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


SALES or RENTAL 





CANVAS SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 


511 EAST SEVENTH STREET Tel. 9234 LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES cua 


@ LEATHER PROJECTS e@ PIPE CLEANER SET © FLEXCRAFT 



































@ METALS ® RUBBER MOLD ® INDIAN BEADS 
© CORK © LACING e TOOLS 
Write Today for 1948 Catalog 
LEATHER PROJECTS | purse kir............. 25 ca.........$14.40—6 Dor. 
PREPUNCHED | PURSE KIT... . $36,006 Doz. 
| Each Kit Includes Lacing Ka HOOK)... — yl a Fe tay 





ND RAFTS 770-774 Carnegie Ave. 
LEVELA C0. Cleveland 15, Ohio 


3311 Milam 108 W. Mulberry 528 E. Lafayette 


C 




















Houston 6, Texas Baltimore, Md. Stockton, Calif. 
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St. Louis to be 1950 


Convention City 


The 1950 national convention 
of ACA will be held at Hotel Jef/- 
erson, St. Louis, on February 15- 
19, 1950, it has been announced 
by President Carol Hulbert. 

As previously announced, there 
will be no national convention in 
1949, its place being taken by a 
series of regional conventions, in 
line with the Board of Director’s 
decision to hold national meetings 
biennially on even-numbered 
years, and regional meetings on 
odd-numbered years. 


News from New Jersey 

The up-and-coming New Jersey 
Section has a very active, new 
committee working on a set of 
minimum standards for camping 
in that state. From a letter re- 
cently received from the Section 
President, Louise Arangis, we 
learn that this year they are plac- 
ing great stress on a re-evaluation 
of what camping is, starting with 
a panel of six speakers discussing 
the qualities which make a good 
camp director. 


Wisconsin Dietetic Assn. 
Service 


The Wisconsin Dietetic Associa- 
tion offers its services to camps 
which wish to have help with 
menu planning and food purchas- 
ing. There are members of the 
Association throughout the state 
who will volunteer their services, 
either for helping individual 
camps, or for assisting with group 
programs where food problems 
are being discussed. Requests for 
help should be addressed to Mrs. 
Norma Dohlan, Wisconsin Diete- 
tic Association, Milwaukee Coun- 
ty Hospital, Wauwatosa, Wisc. 


The High Cost 
of Camping 

Whether or not camp directors 
will be able to operate this yeal 
on last year’s budget without in- 
creasing fees, has been the subject 
of much discussion all over the 
country. Robert Meinholtz of the 
Wisconsin Section has sent us 4 
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‘eport of a recent study made by 
‘that Section on the subject of 
ood costs, in which 32 food items 
vere listed. Only six had not in- 
creased since November 1, 1947. 
freight and handling costs are 
automatically raising the ‘‘laid-in”’ 
cost even though the basic price of 
the product remains unchanged. 
As regards operating costs, it ap- 
pears that maintenance, salaries, 
insurance, freight, transportation, 
promotion, etc., have increased or 
will increase, according to predic- 
tions. Cost increases of mainten- 
ance and new equipment items 
have ranged from 2% to 96% 
since last year, the study reported. 


New York Section 
Discusses leadership 


At the February 26th meeting 
of the New York Section, held at 
the Russell Sage Foundation, an 
interesting discussion was held on 
the subject “‘How you can utilize 
leadership qualities that exist in 
youth.” 


St. Louis Seminar 


On February 28th, the St. Louis 
Section held a one-day seminar 
combined with an exhibitors’ con- 








WANT GOOD SERVICES? 


When in a rush, send your 
order to us. 


26 years of good materials 
catalogue free 
Indianhead Archery Mfg. Co. 
Box 303-CM Lima, Ohio 
Extra prompt service 














ference. The morning panel dis- 
cussion on group aspects of camp- 
ing, led by specialists in working 
with groups, covered the relation 
of camp to the school, agency, 
home and the individual. In the 
afternoon six teen-age campers, 
who have attended different 
camps, told what they like or dis- 
like about camp and why. 


Section Presidents 
Allegheny: Rev. James P. Logue, 7114 Kelly 


Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Arizona: George Miller, 25 E. Van Buren St., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


California Central Valley: R. W. Bope, 137 
N. San Joaquin, Stockton, Calif. 


Capitol: J. S. Crawley, c/o Outings Comm., 
Family Service Assoc., 1022—l1th St, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

Central Illinois: Christine P’Simer, 1460 W. 
Macon, Decatur, Ill. 

Central New York: Aaron E. Rose, 1104 
Madison Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Central Ohio: Miss Kay Kauffman, 55 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Chicago: Mrs. Ada Y. Hicks, Bowen Country 
club, Waukegan, III. 

Colorado: Mrs. Evelyn Hayden, 1260 Albion, 
Denver, Colo. 

Hawaii: Elizabeth Whittemore, G. S. of 
Oahu, 1641 S. Beretania St., T.H. 

Indiana: Raymond C. Bogden, Boys’ Club, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Iowa: J. W. Norfolk, BSA, Mason City, Iowa 

Lake Erie: Arthur A. Beduhn, 3016 Wood- 
bury, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Louisiana: C. J. Phayer, Camp Namequoit, 
Lou. State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 

Michigan: R. D. Miller, 2556 Parkwood, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Minnesota: Lyndon Cedarblade, 2723 E. 38th 
Street, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Missouri Valley: Miss Janet Murray, 1020 
McGee Street, Rm. 201, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Nebraska: Miss Hortense Geisler, 416 Sun- 
derland Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 


New England: S. Max Nelson, 110 White St., 
East Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey: Louise M. Arangis, 820 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


New York: Edward M. Healy, 48 Jane St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Northeastern New York: Miss Jean Tangu- 
ary, Camp Fire Girls, 87 Third St, Troy, 
N. Y. 


Northern California: Dr. Paul Leonard, San 
Francisco State Coll., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ohio Valley: Sara Frebis, 213 Dixie Termi- 
nal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Oklahoma: Miss Henrietta Greenberg, Dept. 
of Physical Education, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Oregon: Jim Monroe, 1009 Southwest 5, % 
Boy Scouts, Portland 4, Ore. 


Pennsylvania: Mr. W. V. Rutherford, Boy 
Scouts of America, 22nd and Winter Streets, 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


St. Louis: Mrs. Ruth Becker, 8040 Davis 
Drive, Clayton 5, Mo. 


San Diego: Edwin E. Pumala, City County 
Camp Commission, Civic Center, San Di- 
ego 1, Calif. 


San Joaquin: Mr. C. F. Mueller, YMCA, 
1715 - llth St., Reedley, Calif. 


ee Miss Mary W. Gwynn, Brevard, 
Tin 


Southern California: Kenneth Zinn, YMCA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Southwest: Mr. Orrin Blanchard, YMCA, 
Houston, Texas 

Tennessee Valley: Henry G. Hart, Division 
of State Parks, 310 State Office Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Tri-State: James L. Bagby, Lambuth College, 
Jackson, Tenn. 

Wasatch: Rock Kirkham, National Director 
of L.D.S. Service, B.S.A., 50 No. Main St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Washington: W. D. Rounsavell, B.S.A., 5118 
Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

Wisconsin: R. Alice Drought, Auer Park. 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin. 
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| hereby apply for 

[] Executive ($10 per year) 
[|] Individual ($5 per year) 
[] Student ($3 per year) 


[}] Camp (Group |) $25 per year 
[] Camp (Group II) $15 per year 
[] Camp (Group III) $10 per year 


for which | enclose check, money order, or cash to cover. 


: 

| 

| 

: 

| 

| 

| 

| 

To apply for membership, fill out this blank and return it with your remittance to your section treasurer. For detailed information on ACA and 
| types of membership shown above, see the brochure “The ACA, What Is It,” or write your section president. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The American Camping Association, Inc. 


National Office, 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


[] Contributing ($100 per year) 
[] Sustaining ($50 per year) 


AES eet Ly) 2 eo TNT LES 1), | 
Organization or Individual Camp or organization name | 
Permanent mailing address..............00.00.00.0..0.........0.oo eee aS ee oe I ET OT NT OE A) OR TE sp ntiinnisstanvenatliteddaasstenesBientdeinuiacteaninbitiis | 
VI I IE nisin nceccecicescieseceesececinninss ER ee rae ee ee a Owned or Operated by..............2...0..--ocececcceceeceeeecececeeceeececeeeeseeeeeeeceeseeeees | 
Agency, church, school, private, ete. | 
We icsasapesrcosvensetoverasissausseteinarerssevstentsenniessesss mbmnessroneiesinenannnipesnetstannemnecinouesaeiian | 
NN a inccsivusiannnwasitereneisienrevlapnesistoniowniaunasunsindandaesentiewun Address: | 
REE ee ee ee oe a ee A a ee Ce ee ET | 
'f accepted into membership, I agree to abide by the Constitution and By-Laws of the American Camping Association and to give active assist- 
ance toward attaining its goal. I am aware of the high standards set for and by members of the Association and I hereby indicate my intention | 

l ‘O uphold these standards to the best of my ability. 
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“| found my career 
on the 
third tr 








Ik wasn't 
that I failed in 
my first two 
jobs.”” writes Ed- . 

ward L. Sittler, Jr. of Uniontown, Pa. 
‘But I was dissatisfied with my prog- 
ress. So one day I took stock of myself. 


“What did I want out of life? Well, 
my wife and I liked to travel, and do 
community work... and I felt capable 
of earning a larger income. Above all, I 
wanted to know that I was doing work 
my neighbors recognized as important. 


‘‘So I tried a third career. I became a 
Mutual Life Field Underwriter. For 10 
years now, with time out for the Army, 
I've devoted myself to building security 
for the families of my community. Do I 
have what I wanted ? Decidedly yes' My 
income has increased substantially and 
it is steadily rising. I enjoy a professional 
standing and I have plenty of leisure 
for hobbies and outside activities.” 


* * * 


Are you seeking a career that can give 
full scope to your abilities? Have you 
the drive and enthusiasm to “work for 
yourself’’? We invite you to spend 30 
minutes in your own home, taking the 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you 
qualify, you'll hear from the Mutual 
Life manager whose office is nearest 
you. He'll explain our excellent on-the- 
job training course, designed to help you 
launch your new career. And you'll find 
that the Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissicns 
and a comfortable retirement income. 


Many Mutual Life success stories 
have started with this Aptitude Test. 
Just mail the coupon below. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street 
New York 5,N.Y 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me your Aptitude Test. 








Alexander E. Pattersor 
President 





Home Address 
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Reviewed by Reynold Carlson 
Chairman ACA Studies and 
Research Committee 


Camping Can be Fun 

By Robert W. Weaver and 

Anthony F. Merrill. Harper 

and Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 

New York City 16, 1948, 241 

pp., $3.00. 

“The lazy man’s way is often 
the best way in the woods,” say 
the authors, who go on to explain 
that simplicity and foresighted ec- 
onomy of effort can make camp- 
ing out a more pleasurable exper- 
ience and leave more time for 
fishing, star gazing, or other out- 
door hobbies. Designed to bring 
more Americans to their forest 
playgrounds and to encourage 
conservation of these _ play- 
grounds, the book is written prim- 
arily for those who have had little 
experience camping out. In light- 
hearted fashion the book gives 
elementary information such as 
how to choose a camp site, pitch 
a tent, select camp equipment, 
draw up a camp menu, build a 
fire, camp in the rain, behave 
when lost, and carry a pack. The 
authors laugh amiably at those 
who make a fetish of their out- 
dooring, who “carry correct pro- 
cedure on their shoulders like a 
challenging chip.” 


The Camp Director’s 1948 
Handbook and Buying Guide 
Compiled and edited by the 
publishers of Camping Maga- 
zine, 181 Chestnut Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J., 1948. 94 pp. 
$2.50 
The Handbook is a veritable 
gold mine of information for the 
camp director. It is divided into 
two sections. The first contains 
data on such things as fire pro- 
tection, insect control, paints, 
camp plantings, darkroom equip- 
ment, menus for hikes, camp lead- 
ership training .courses, game 
court dimensions, riflery, archery, 
camp games, conduct of camp- 
fires, camp crafts, water games, 
schedule of special days, desirable 
practices in organized camping 
(as recommended by the Pacific 
Section of ACA), and a camping 
bibliography. 








Don't 
Let 
Them 


ATHLETE’S FOOT! 


Underpinning is the watchword of all 
great coaches and athletes. That’s why 
many leading Schools and Universities 
use the Dolge Way for prevention of 
Athlete’s Foot. 

Dissolve Alta-Co Powder in water— 
one pound to the gallon—place foot 
tubs strategically in shower rooms. 

e ALTA-CO kills many different spe- 
cies of common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
and their tough spores in less than 60 
seconds! 
e Is non-irritating tothe skin. Does not 
damage towels. 
e Is stable in solution. Can be quickly 
checked by inexpensive Alta-Co Tester. 
Economical to use. 
Write today for our 36-page illustrated 

booklet “ATHLETE’S FOOT — 

A Public Health Problem. 





Alta-Co. POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. Westport, Connecticut 
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BE SAFE 
PREVENT EPIDEMICS 


RICHINE 


TRADE MARK REC. 


The One Dishwashing Compound 
which 


STERICIigeEesS 
AS IT WASHES 


Other Camp Specialties 
@ Pine Jelly Scrub Soap 


for scrubbing floors 


@ Pine Oil Disinfectant 


Send For Free Samples and 
Complete Information 





RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., 


Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25,.PA. 
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NEW BELT DESIGNS— 
LEATHERCRAFT MATERIALS 


47 New Western and Novelty Belt De- 
signs. Full, simple directions on each 
sheet. No. 397 set only 75c 





A full stock of quality leather, lacings, 
linings, lucite fittings, tools and pat- 
terns. LARGE CATALOG FREE 
WITH FIRST ORDER FOR MATE- 


RIALS. 








Portfolio of 10 New handbag patterns, 
full size, easy to follow instructions for 
transferring, tooling, etc. 

No. 332 only $1.30 


OSBORN BROS. 


225 W. Jackson Blivd. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 














Make Your Own 
, RIDING CROP! 


An easy new leather 
project—with the excit- 
ing fun of braiding one’s 
own professional-looking 
& riding crop from the fin- 
est leathers. No tools 
required. Easy-to-follow 
instructions. Unbreak- 
able solid rawhide core 
and necessary stripping. 
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Order—or write for 
| FREE Catalog 





Price, each ........ $ 2.00 
fe | Per dozen ..... $22.00 


now. 





J. C. LARSON CO. 


Dept. C—820 S. Tripp Ave. Chicago 24, IIl. 

















RIDING MASTER 


Expert; over thirty years exper- 
ience with horses; 11 years in chil- 
dren’s camps; highest references; 
takes beginners from 4 years of age 
up; for advanced riders cavalry 
drills, pack trips, mounted stunts. 
Available only for connection with 
sound camp which will appreciate a 
Competent man and allow him a free 
hand to teach riding as it should be 
taight. Write Box 633 Camping 
Migazine, 181 Chestnut Ave, Me- 
tuchen, N. J. 
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The second section is a buying 
guide that contains (1) listings 
under alphabetical headings ac- 
cording to subject; (2) a section 
alphabetically indexing trade and 
brand names; (3) an alphabetical 
list of suppliers with addresses; 
(4) and an alphabetical adver- 
tisers’ index. 

The Handbook fills a great 
need of camp administrators in 
that it makes it possible to locate 
quickly information on supplies 
needed and places to secure them. 
It also contains the kind of speci- 
fic facts from the point of view 
of facility and program develop- 
ment that will be referred to often 
by the camp director. 


Recommended Procedure for Camp 
Leadership Courses for Colleges 
and Universities 


American Camping Association 

Workshop Report, Oconomow- 

oc, Wisconsin, November 1947. 

Published by the American 

Camping Association, 343 S. 

Dearborn St., Chicago 4, 1948. 

41 pp. (mimeographed,) $.50. 

Over 40 camping leaders, in- 
cluding representatives of 10 col- 
leges and universities, had a part 
in the Oconomwoc conference on 
camp leadership training. This, 
the first report to be issued, cov- 
ers the work for colleges and un- 
iversities; a second report on 
other training opportunities will 
be issued later. 

The report is divided into four 
sections, the first dealing with 
college counselor training courses, 
the second with college adminis- 
tration courses, and the third with 
methods and _ techniques; the 
fourth consists of the annotated 
bibliography on camping prepar- 
ed for the ACA by Barbara Ellen 
JOY. 

Much of the report is in outline 
form and is intended to serve as 
a skeleton for college courses. It 
is hoped that, after use, revisions 
and amplifications will be made 
and that the outline may later be 
printed in more permanent form. 

The booklet should be of great 
value to all groups interested in 
camp leadership training on a 
college level. 


Day Camping 
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“Day Camping,” a new reprint 
of the Chicago day camp commit- 








ANuatilalle Now! 





All Size Tents ¢ Steel Single 

and Double Deck Cots © Camp 

Bed Sheets ¢ Pillow Cases ° 

Mattresses * Hospital ¢ Hotel 

Camp Blankets * Sleeping Bags 
¢ Duffel Bags ° 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


J. J. ENRIGHT, INC. 


148-150 GREENE STREET 
New York City 12, N. Y. 
Canal 6-2755 
















PAO, 


Looking for a pleas- 
ant pastime? WHere’s a : 
honey ... easy, interest- “Qi 
ing, constructive. Make these * 
models and many others with 
BERSTED’S HOBBY-CRAFT Rub- 
ber Molds, priced from 25c to $1. 
Also complete kits for camp and 
group projects from $1 to $7.50. See 
your local dealer or send for catalog 
of full line. 





Here’s a recreation that holds the 
interest of children ... develops 
the mind .. . rests the body. 
Models with appeal to both girls 
and boys. Be sure to schedule 
BERSTED’S HOBBY-CRAFT in 
your summer camp handicraft 
classes. 











Bersteds Hobby -Craft, Me. 





MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 












For CRAFTWORK That Is 


V PURPOSEFUL 
V STIMULATING 
V DELIGHTFUL 


and above all 


Vv V INEXPENSIVE 


Write to (please name your 








organization ) 














CAMP 
DIRECTORS! 


Let Burgess help you 
now to plan your 
summer camp craft 

program. 





Write today for new 
illustrated camp crafts folder. 


* 


Burgess Handicraft 


Stores 
182 N. Wabash Ave.—Chicago, III. 


(main office and store) 
723 N. Milwaukee St.—Milwaukee, Wis. 
1024 Nicollet Ave.—Minneapolis, Minn. 











NEW, FREE 


! 
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| 
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BILLFOLD KIT. 





LEATHER BELTS 





GET GAYWOOD 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


6 genuine leather parts, holes 
punched to match for easy lacing; 4 lengths of 
lacing. Assorted Leathers. 

LEATHER BELTS in assorted colors. Complete 
with buckles ready for braiding. 

LEATHER DISCS for bracelets and belts. Flat 
Pyroxilin coated lacing in 8 assorted colors. 
Quick Shipment 


CATALOG AND 


GAYWOOD CATALOG NOW 
GAYWOOD, House of Quality 


1906 PINE STREET. 


Presents GAY-CRAFT 


New, all quality, planned crafts, priced attrac- 
tively @®@ TOOLING CALF @® 

LEATHERS @ PROJECT KITS @ LEATHER 
LACINGS @ TOOLS 


New! Different! Specially arranged for the 1948 
Full instructions printed on kit envel- 


ORTED 





LEATHER DISCS 


US yy “) 


LACING 








PRICES FIRST! WRITE TODAY 















al STAR 


ANTICIPATE — NEEDS EARLY/ 














RESTAURANT, 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT, 
REFRIGERATION, AND 








RO DUCTS ix TT oe SANITOR SUPPLIES 


4403 RUSSELL AT CANFIELD- DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


tee’s report, is just off the press. 
First published in November, 
1945, in “Camping Magazine” 
and issued later as a reprint, this 
report has had a wide circulation. 
A new introduction on trends in 
day camping since the prepara- 
tion of the report has been written 
by Reynold E. Carlson. The re- 
port is available at 15 cents a 
copy from the American Camping 
Association, 343 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Second Century Horizons for 
YMCA Work with Boys 


Report of the 8th North Amer- 
ican Assembly on YMCA work 
with boys, Green Lake, Wisc., 
May 4-9, 1947. Association 
Press, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City 17; 144 pp., $1.50. 
An important statement out- 
lining major program emphases, 
the boys’ work strategy, founda- 
tions upon which the work is built, 


a bibliography, and roster of com- 


mittees and delegates. Of special 
interest to “Camping Magazine” 
readers are the recommendations 
of the commission relative to 
camping. 


Leadership for Horizon Club 


Prepared by the Program De- 

partment, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 

88 Lexington Ave., New York 

City 16, 1947. 31 pp. 

Written in response to requests 
from Horizon Club advisers, this 
booklet is by no means limited in 
its interest to these advisers. Any 
one working with teen-age girls 
will be interested in the chapters 
on what the girls of this age are 
like, what they want, the kind of 
a leader they need, and the ways 
to get programs going. 


— 





——~ 








TENTS 
STEEL COTS 





Write for Wholesale Camp Catalogue 


OUTDOOR SUPPLY CO., INC. 


565 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 








_— 
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(ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


*T ell a vivid picture story of your Camp” 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 
packet form” 


REPRODUCED FROM YOUR 
OWN PHOTOS 


Ms Ah 4 de) ee ol of 1-0 ood fo (1 a 1 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. 















INDIAN CRAFT 
Catalog on Request 
~~ i . 
sg vy uly ‘an 
Supplies , ve ’ Kits, 
for 4 2 : Fs . Beads, 
Indian Yale Ste nd oa \ Materials, 
Craft | / | : | Books, 
Work Leather 


GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 


1569 Nostrand Avenue 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 











DESIGN-DECORATE 
HANDICRAFT S 


Crafts that appeal to Boys and Girls alike. 
Intriguing items adaptable to a multitude 
of decorative processes and _ applications. 
No extra tools or equipment needed. Meets 
with repeat enthusiasm. Easily colored— 
crayons, paints or chip carve. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


A generous packet of literature describing 
all O-P Craft articles in detail. Smart New 
Items. Lots of Ideas—lIllustrated Designs 
IN COLOR. Color processes and techniques. 
Your opportunity to get practical, worth- 
while ideas and reference material without 
cost or obligation. Write today. 


THE O-P CRAFT CO., INC. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 














Want to Buy 
a Camp 


Want to Sell 
4 a Camp 





LIST YOUR NEEDS 


nformation strictly confidential 


Consult or write 30-year Camp and 
Schoo! Specialist 


ENNETH JOHN BEEBE 


Licensed Real Estate Broker 


XOCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
Tel. Plaza 7-4440 
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Rowboat Equipped with 
Detachable Wheel 

A lightweight, 12-foot, alumin- 
um row-boat, welded from a 
single sheet of aluminum, has 
been developed by Columbus 
Marine Products, Inc., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Designed as a row- 
boat, the ‘*‘Tote-Boat’”’ can be 
readily equipped with an out- 
board motor of up to 7% horse- 
power. It comes equipped with a 
detachable wheel which can be 
attached to.the keel at the bow 
with two metal pins to hold it 
firmly. With the wheel in posi- 
tion, the boat may be wheeled to 
its launching spot, much as a 
wheel-barrow is handled. It also 
has a car-carrying kit, consisting 
of two gunwale pads with lacing 
ropes, four rope pads and four 
metal hooks, which the manufac- 
turers claim insures ready porta- 
bility. 


Death Sentence for rats 


The Insect Electrocutor Co., 
Box 86, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
developed what it claims is a 
revolutionary product for the de- 
struction of pests and insects that 
plague camps. For the electrocu- 
tion of rats, it can be placed on 
the floor near the rats’ natural 
runways. Bait is placed on top 
wire grid which is not charged. 
When approaching the bait the 
legs of the rat will go through 
the top grid to a secondary grid 
which is charged and the rat is 
electrocuted immediately. 

Easily portable, it can be sus- 
pended at night on_ porches, 
lawns, ete. When insects ap- 
proach the electric light bulb 
placed inside, they are immediate- 
ly electrocuted. 


Sailing Course 
For Counselors 


A basic sailing course for camp 
counselors is being held this year 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin. Direc- 
ted by Mrs. Frances Thomas, the 
course is said to give eight hours 
of sailing with an instructor, each 
of the six days of the course, with 
one hour for instruction and re- 
view in the evening. The em- 





me, CAMP SITES 
ACRE SCHOOLS 
SALES “3%” PARTNERSHIPS 
FINANCING 


Transacted sales for the finest camps 
in New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Excellent Prestige. 
Former and present camp directors 
recommend us. 


@ Contact us—We specialize. Clients 
respect our confidence and _ experi- 
ence. 


PECK-KERRON COMPANY 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-8285 BOulevard 8-9105 















FLY-MOSQUITO CONTROL 


Inside or outdoor grounds 
Also any other vermin. 


Service throughout New York State, 
Vermont, Massachusetis and 
bordering territory 


ABALENE PEST CONTROL 
SERVICE, INC. 


799 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


Telephone: Gramercy 5-1445 6 


| on 
435 Central Ave., Albany, N. Y. Tel. 2-4000 











LANCASTER 
Shallow Well 
Pumps 
& 
Motor Jets For 
Deep Well 


Service a Te 
° AQUA-PAK 





Pitcher Pumps e Centrifugal Pumps 
and Complete Water Systems 


for 
CAMPS, SCHOOLS, FARMS, etc. 


LANCASTER PUMP & MFG. CO. 


Phone 26916 2 Lancaster, Pa. 

















THE TAB TENT 


20 TENTS IN ONE 
THE IDEAL CAMPERS’ TENT 


Regular Model—Recommended for gen- 
eral camp and trip 
use 10-12 pound s— 
$12.50 each—plus post- 
age 

Special Model—Light weight but less 
durable for light 
weight trip camping— 
4%, pounds — $15.50 
each—plus postage 


THE TAB TENT MFG. CO. 


903 ACKERMAN AVE. 
SYRACUSE 10, N. Y. 
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phasis will be placed on the hand- | 








— ling of small sail-boats such as the Easy to work. . 
Have a Qualified Snipe, Star and Dory. There will HAN DICRAF* 
ARCHERY Counselor be two camp sessions running METALS | 
at your camp! from June 10 through June 17 ro sec 
and from June 19 through June experienced — 
A NORMAL COURSE 26. For further information on craftsmen 
in this course write Mrs. Frances You can make 
ARCHERY Thomas, Box 67, Ripon, Wisc. attractive trays, 
and coasters and other 
metal articles quick], 
ARCHERY CRAFTS Audubon Society and simply from our 
at Opens new Camps ALUMINUM AND 
TEELA-WOOKET The Audubon Society, in addi- COPPER CIRCLES. 
ARCHERY CAMP tion to their established training In many sizes and gauges, 
ROXBURY, VERMONT camps at Medomak, Maine and BRACELET BLANKS 
All-Inclusive Rate—$40.00 Greenwich, Conn., have opened RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
two new Audubon camps fot of Aluminum, Brass, Copper 
June 24—June 30 training counselors in nature and and Stainless Steel. 
August 29—Sept. 12 a a sw Cali- —_—_- rr 
ornia. Further information may 
Send for folder to be obtained from the Society's | METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


Audubon House, 1000 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 28. 





Mrs. E. B. Miller, Director 
450 W. 25th St., 16 A.C. 
New York 11, N. Y. 





CARBOLINEUM 


a U.S. Pat. Off. 








Registry locates Jobs 





WOOD STAIN — 















_ yaar For Counselors awe rustic sie. is 
»yrown. OLR 

The National Personnel Regis- atlantis 

SELL or BUY try and Employment Exchange hie Shas ba le 


of wood exposed to 


‘ y tablished by the National 
A Camp ...A School... A Site _— ’ . Pat. 
P Society for Crippled Children 11 | jsepnmite STOPPER 





FREE 
FOLDER AND 





Over 150 camps and 20 schools So. LaSalle St., Chicago, late in —Repels insects. 
transferred through our office 1945 as a free service to profes- Apply anehere—heth spray or quick dip 
during the past 20 years. sional persons trained in rehabili- | than Preosote in wood preserving eile. 


Sales * Leases * Mergers tation work and to agencies en- 


Partnerships 








NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 























capped. The Registry receives Dept. C, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
job orders from employers and re- ss 
fications of persons who have had 
training and experience in the 
The Registry has serviced mem- SUPPLEMENTARY 
ber societies of the National Socie- CATALOG OF 
state crippled children services, WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 


gaged in services for the handi- CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY, 
ecruits and investigates the quali- FREE 
various fields. 
ty, Veterans Administration, state y 
PRE M - R PA PE ~ ae) vocational rehabilitation bureaus, CRAFT SUPPLIES ‘3 








clinics, hospitals and organiza- 
tions sponsoring camping facilities 





SERVING CAMPS OVER 25 YEARS 


BAGS - BAKERS PAPER - CUPS - DRINK- for the handicapped. | ie WA co., inc. 
ING CUPS - FACIAL TISSUE - MIMEO- 

GRAPH PAPER - NAPKINS - PLATES, Leadership kits 45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
STRAWS - TABLE COVERS - TOILET 

TISSUE - TOWELS - WAX PAPER. Available bs | oem 








a aa Ete a Of interest to camp counselors 
475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 é' 
Dept. C and directors alike is the an- a= COMPLETE LINE OF 


, “ae nouncement of Association Press, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 


LEATHERCRAFT .. . City 17, that it has prepared 
specially packaged kits for their 

METAL TOOLING CRAFT een [ i, ~Ready prepared, low fired 

We have a complete stock of these craft . R A F T L E A T al F R & < ASCO, gg Ma FM A nag 




















POTTERY SUPPLIES 


KILNS—GLAZE S— | 
C OLORS—MOLD S— 
CLAYS—EQUIPMENT 

















supplies for immediate shipment—Fine leath- wwe the professional. Excep- 
ers, tools and all accessories; also tooling TOOLS e LACING . ACCESSORIES tional uniform quality. Write for cata- 


logue for a complete list of potters’ sup- 
plies and prices. 


metals and supplies. Quantity discounts. 
, Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


For FREE catalogs write to— 


KIT KRAFT, Camp Dept. 3203 W. Washine- J. J. CONNOLLY POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY CO. 
wn: ied. tan: Anion 56. Caients Established 1892 Manufacturing Ceramists 
181 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 2554 Greenmount Ave. Baltimore 18, Mi". 
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- SHELLGRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue 
of shell, metal and plastic parts used 
in creating costume jewelry, flowers 

' and novelties. 





Detailed Instructions and Designs 
Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 





FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 

















Specializing in 












American Indian Crafts, 
Authentic Curios, 
Crafts, Supplies and 
Construction Sets. Cat- 
alog on request. 


hterumeke 


omen tl 
i wy Ee! oaage aie 





Prune Trane eSaces ©, tne 
155 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





CASTELLO ecece 
FENCING 
EQUIPMENT 


The finest quality fencing equipment at 
the lowest prices. Perfect for camp use. 
Texts and instructional films available. 
Manufactured under supervision of a 
former Olympic coach with years of 
camping experience. We can help you set 
up fencing as an important activity. See 
your Sporting Goods dealer, or write to: 


EWA FENCING EQUIPMENT CO., INC 












America's Oldest and Largest Importer and 
Manufacturer 

232 East 9th Street 
GRamercy 7-5790 


New York, N. Y. 











CRAFT LEATHERS 


LACING - TOOLS - SUPPLIES 
Wholesale e Retail e Catalog e« Mail Orders 
NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 


30 Frankfort Street New York 7, N. Y. 


aietieentil 














I 


T SHIRTS 
SPORT SHIRTS 
Tightly processed or flocked (raised velvet- 
effect) in your own color, lettering and 
de-ign for your Colleze, School, Camp or 
O: -anization. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
“King of Etons” 


SWEAT SHIRTS 
HANDKERCHIEFS 











6 E. 8th St., New York 3, N. Y.—GR 3-0617 
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use. The Camp Counselor’s Kit 
includes: Talks to Counselors, 
Fifty Cases for Camp Counselors, 
Solving Camp Behavior Problems, 
So You Want to be a Camp Coun- 
selor, Camp Counselor’s Manual 
and Games for Quiet Hours. The 
special kit price is $3.59; sep- 
arately the books would total 
$4.25. Special prices prevail on 
quantity purchases. 


The Camp Director’s Kit con- 
tains: Camping and Character, 
Administration of the Modern 
Camp, Recreation and the Total 
Personality, two dozen Rating 
Seales for Camp Counselors, 100 
Your Son Goes to Camp, two doz- 
en Application Blanks for Camp 
Counselors and Marks of Good 
Camping. The items may be pur- 
chased as a unit for $19.48; sep- 
arately, $23.95. 


The Association Press also an- 
nounces a special pre-publication 


price of $3.50 until May 1 for 


Administration of the Modern 
Camp, edited by Hedley S. Dim- 
ock and selling regularly at $4.00. 


Conference for Campcraft Counselors 


The Campcraft Conference for 
training counselors in the various 
techniques of outdoor living will 
be held again this year. Miss Eu- 
genia Parker, director of Camp 
Blazing Trail, Denmark, Me., will 
be the hostess. 

Mr. A. Macdonald Murphy for- 
merly an examiner at Junior 
Maine Guide testing camps and 
himself a Maine Guide, will direct 
the group. Dates are June 19-26, 
1948, and the charge is $40.00. 


This is an unusual opportunity 
for campcraft counselors to get a 
maximum of knowledge and ex- 
perience in the proper setting and 
in a minimum of time. It also 
affords a chance for campcraft 
counselors of Maine camps to pre- 
pare themselves to direct the Jun- 
ior Maine Guide work. 

For further information please 
write Miss Eugenia Parker, Den- 
mark, Me. 








SAILS posed Canoes and all types of sailing 
aft. 


for recovering canoes, decks, cab- 
CANVAS in tops, ete. Airplane dope, can- 
vas cement, marine enamels. 
CANOES and canoe equipment, paddles, 


oars, oarlocks, rope, chain. 
Catalog C 


ALAN-CLARKE CO. 








96 Chambers St., 
Ms 2. Ge F, Bee Be 








YOU CAN HAVE 


NO VARIETY 


IN CAMP CRAFTS 


“Easycraft” 


Kits are Complete, Individually 
Packaged Units. Our Catalog Illus- 
trates Scores of Projects Specifically 
Styled For Camp Use. 





CAMP DIRECTORS: Send for Catalog 


BUFFALO HOBBY HAVEN 


- Prompt Service - 
611 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo 12, N. Y. 














National 
Girls’ 
Camp Suits... the Nation’s Preference 


Girls of action look for the flattering, 
comfortable fit and smart styling of 
National's practical, all-around Camp suit. 
New, ribbed cotton jersey dance suits also 
available. 

Write for FREE illustrated Catalog. 


Hiulconal 


sports equipment co. 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Camps Available 


SALE—13 acres North Shore 

(near Amery, Wisc.)—Main 
g, nine cottages, five out-buildings, 
furniture, equipment , fixtures, for 50 
campers. Write Lutheran Welfare Soci- 
ety, 2110 First Ave., S., Minneapolis 4, 
Minn. AT. 5486. 


CAMP FOR § 
Pike Lake 
buildir 


CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN CAMP SITE, 
formerly Girl Scout Camp. Sixteen acres, 
beautifully timvered, rolling land, run- 
ning stream, water system, swimming 
pool, several buildings, including kitchen. 
i5V0 miles from San Francisco, near High- 
way 40, in historical mining country. 
Write Berkeley Girl Scouts, 1810 Shat- 
tuck Ave., Berkeley 9, Calif. 


LARGE, OLD ESTABLISHED GIRLS’ 
CAMP. New England. Owners, who were 
founders, desire to retire after 1948 sea- 
son. One of the best situated and best 
equipped camps in America. Can be in- 
spected during the 1948 season when in 
operation. For information, write Box 
628, Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Classified Advertisements 


(Continued) 


Articles For Sale 
CHLORINATOR, Wilson Automatic, Type 
5S P complete with Venturi and all con- 
nections; no motor required; absolutely 
new, in unopened crate. Price very rea- 
sonable. Write Box 630, Camping Maga- 
zine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


DRUGS AND SUNDRIES at wholesale. 
Order your camping needs now! First Aid 
supplies, disinfectants, toilet tissues, soap, 
Kleenex, Kotex, chemicals, cosmetics, 
toiletries, etc. Send for quotations. Any 
brand, any amount. Levitt Drugs, Dept. 
CM, 307 Sterling St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STATIONARY SWIMMING or A Short 
Way to Produce a Safe Swimmer—help- 
ful booklet written especially for new 
young instructors who are anxious to do 
a permanent job of waterproofing the 
younger generation. Price $.25. Write 
Arno P. Wittich, 1850 N. 68th St., Wauwa- 
tosa 13, Wisc. 


CAMPERS SAILING MANUAL by a camp 
sailing director. A 38-page study design- 
ed for beginners and sailors in concise, 
understandable writing. Twenty-six illus- 
trations and diagrams. For details and 
prices write Theodore Kraft, Ph.D., Box 
1024, York, Pa. 


Help Wanted 
EXPERIENCED ARTS AND CRAFTS 
and nature counselor wanted for boys’ 
camp located in the Missouri Ozarks; 8 
week term starting June 27. State age. 
experience and salary. Write Ben J. 
Kessler, 7540 Wellington Way, Clayton 
5, Mo. 


CAMP IRONWOOD, Harrison, Maine— 
Mature male members of counselling staff, 
interested in forming more or less per- 
manent association with progressive co- 
educational camp, joining a working team 
in study and research combined with in- 
dividual counselling and activity leader- 
ship. Write Sebago School, 5521 Cates 
Ave., St. Louis 12. Mo. 


Position Wanted 
WATERFRONT DIRECTOR or assistant 


or counselor—Red Cross Water Safety 
Instructors Rating. One year assistant 
waterfront director at National Music 


Camp Interlocken, Mich. References. One 
year private boys’ camp in California as 
counselor and waterfront man. Three 
years’ assistant waterfront at Boy Scout 


camp. Eagle Scout, college Junior. Age: 
20 years. Write Jack Landis, Auburn, 
Calif. 


POSITION WANTED as camp directress 
or head counselor in short-term camp in 
New England by young woman with mas- 
ter’s degree in Guidance, who has had 
years of experience as camper, counselor 
and camp director and as Guidance Coun- 
selor in large city high school. Write 
Box 631, Camping Magazine, 181 Chest- 
nut Ave., Metuchen, N, J. 


WATERFRONT DIRECTOR position 
wanted in a modern Jewish camp by 
Veteran. Eight years’ waterfront experi- 
ence. Red Cross Water Safety Certifica- 
tion. Philadelphia teacher, M.S. Age: 32 
years. Minimum salary $600. Write Box 
587, Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR’S position desired by 
capable man. Ability to assume complete 
charge in private or organizational camps. 
Experienced in program, personnel, main- 
tanence and comissary. N. Y. City teach- 
er during the year. Write full details to 
Box 627, Camping Magazine, 181 Chest- 
nut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


CAMP POSITION WANTED by young 
woman. BEither riflery, riding or archery. 
Have had counselor experience in all. 
Nine years camping experience, two as 
junior counselor, four as counselor. Col- 
lege graduate; age: 23. Write L. R. Mer- 
ritt, 916 West Market, Lima, Ohio. 





Ko“ ARTCRA a 





FOR CRAFT CLASSES ‘=> 


Decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
brass and copper craft, etc . .. Many projects 
for summer camps. Write for catalog CM--4 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St., Chicage 7, IIl. 





EAGLE SCOUT with Gold Palm, age 16 
high school senior, desires summer posi 
tion at Boy Scout or private camp, Ha: 
Red Cross Senior Life Saving. Excellen 
references. Write Paul F. Bradley, C: 
lumbus, Nebr. 


THREE COLLEGE GIRLS interested j 
camp positions. Available approximate! 
June through September first. Some e» 
perience in crafts, riding and teachin; 
Would like work with younger children. 
Write Box 345, Lindenwood College, Si. 
Charles, Mo. 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR or _ responsib!: 
counselor position wanted by young ma:- 
ried man, college teacher, with experienc: 
in administration, boating, nature, crafts, 
and tutoring. Wife, college graduate, wil!- 
ing to assist in program, nature, crafts. 
Write Box 629, Camping Magazine, 151 
Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 








Diamond Name Tapes 150 for $1.00 


WALTER P. CARTER 
(Camp Name Printed Here) 











Order blanks furnished free of charge. 
Write for proposition. 


THE FELT CRAFTERS 


NAME TAPE DEPT. PLAISTOW, 2, N-H. 
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Alan-Clarke Co. 4] 
American Handicrafts Co., Ine. 40) 
Artvue Postcard Co. 39 
Association Films 33 
Association Press 30 
Barnett Canvas Goods & Bag Co. ..00000.... 20 
Kenneth John Beebe 39 
Bersted’s Hobby-Craft, Inc. 37 
Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. ...... 29 
Buffalo Hobby Haven 4] 
Burgess Handicraft Stores 38 
Canvas Specialty Mfg. Co. 34 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. ............ 40 
J. & J. Cash 31 
Castello Fencing Equipment Co. ............... 41 
Central Mfg. Co 41 
Cleveland Crafts 34 
Combustion Equipment Div 24 
J. J. Connolly 40 
Crafts Center 8 
The C. B. Dolge Co. 36 
Doughnut Corp. of America 27 
J. J. Enright, Inc. 37 
The Felt Crafters 42 
Florida Supply House, Ine. 41 
Fun with Felt Corp. 22 
Gaywood Mfg .Co. 38 
Gold Star Products, Inc. 38 
Grey Owl Indian Craft Mfg. Co. 39 
Herff-Jones Co. 28 
Indianhead Archery & Mfg. Co. 35 
H. A. Johnson Co. 23 
Juice Industries, Inc. 23 
Adolph Kiefer & Co. 28 
Kit Kraft 40 


































































































Lancaster Pump & Mfg. Co. 39 
J. C. Larson Co. 34, 33 
Magnus Brush & Craft Materials 31 
Metal Goods Corp. 40 
Millar Publishing Co. 25 
E. R. Moore Co. 32 
P. O. Moore Co. 29 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 36 
National Bureau of Private Schools ........... 40) 
National Handicraft Co., Ine. 1] 
National Sports Equipment Co. 4] 
Ocean Pool Supply Co. 4 
Old Town Canoe Co. 33 
The O-P Craft Co. 39 
Osborn Bros. 37 
Outdoor Supply Co. 38 
Peck Kerron Co., Ine. 39 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 44 
Pfaelzer Bros. 21 
Plume Trading & Sales Co., Inc. 1] 
Pottery Arts Supply Co. 40) 
Premier Paper Co. 40 
% Proportioneers, Inc. % 4 
Richmond Oil, Soap & Chemical Co. .......... 36 
Rockaway Sales Co. 27 
Sanitary Supply & Specialty Co. 42 
Seamless Rubber Co. 3 
John Sexton & Co. 2 
Standard Steel Products Mfg. Co. .00000...... 32 
The Tab Tent Mfg. Co. 39 
Teela Wooket Archery Camp 40) 
Thayer & Chandler 42 
Velva Sheen Mfg. Co. 43 
Vermont Accident Insurance Co... 6 
W. J. Voit Rubber Co. 26 
Wallace & Tierman Co., Ine. 21 














Classified advertising rates: Position and Help Wanted— 
$.05 per word, minimum, $2.00; all other classifications— 
$.10 per word, minimum, $4.00. Add cost of ten words if 
replies are to be sent to Camping Magazine box number. 


All classified advertising payable in advance. 











STEEL COTS 
DOUBLE BUNKS 
MATTRESSES 








26 East 13th St., New York 3, N. } 
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